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Articte I.—ABOLITIONISTS AND PROHIBITIONISTS ; 
OR MORAL REFORM EMBARRASSED BY ULTRA- 
ISM. 


In a masterly discussion of the Anti-slavery movement of 
half a century ago, the late Dr. Austin Phelps divides those 
who took part in it into three general classes, whom he calls 
resistants, destructives, and reformers. The resistants are the 
conservatives, and include all who are content with things as 
they are, and deprecate any innovations that will disturb the 
existing order of society. Their maxim is, “ Let well enough 
alone.” The destructives are they who fix the eye upon the 
acknowledged wrongs of slavery, and demand its immediate 
and unconditional abolition. To tolerate is to participate, to 
participate is to sanction, to sanction is to be accessory to the 
crime. No resistance can be too instant, no denunciation too 
passionate, no words too bitter, no assault too violent, no move- 
ment too convulsive, and no sacrifice too costly. They were 
men of one idea. They saw no difference between an individ- 
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ual offense and a moral wrong ingrained by sinful usage into 
the texture of the body politic. ‘“ Wrong was wrong, and that 
was the end of the argument. What was left to argue about ? 
A wrong interlaced with, and grown under the traditions, the 
usages, the laws, the institutions, and wills of a nation of inde- 
pendent minds, must be treated as if it were the whim of one 

nan. A wrong inherited centuries ago was to be no more 
patiently dealt with than a wrong enacted yesterday. They 
therefore trusted nothing to the slow foot of time. Institutions 
which had taken ages in the building, must be revolutionized 
in a night. Their theory took the whole subject of American 
slavery out of the domain of practical statesmanship, and con- 
signed it to the conscience of a child.” 

In the temper of all extremists, they followed the natural 
order. They flew into a passion, and spit venom. In debate 
they were intrepid in the language of abuse, and were never at 
a loss for a malign epithet. Our National Constitution was 
“a covenant with hell;” the Union was a “ fraternity of man- 
stealers,”” and the Christian churches were “ bands of thugs,” 
and constituted “out of the spawn of hell;” and “ God 
damn the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,” the climax of 
their oratory. They were absolutely devoid of the “charity 
that suffereth long, and is kind; that vaunteth not itself, is not 
puffed up, doth not behave itself unseemly, is not easily provoked, 
and beareth all things.” Possessed of the devil of one idea, 
they were not trammeled by qualified convictions. Opinions 
on problems germane to the exigency of government, and 
which statesmen discuss in a spirit of inquiry, they held as cer- 
tainties, absolute in evidence, and imperial in authority. The 
swelling bulk of their conceit gave emphasis to the fury of 
their dissent. A farmer burned his barns to get rid of the 
rats ; and these men carried the torch of the incendiary, exult- 
ing in their aim to accomplish their purpose in their way or to 
lay in ashes the temple of the Republic. Northern hordes 
never assailed the choicest memorials of civilized life in South- 
ern Europe with a more malignant ferocity than did the leaders 
of abolitionism in New England all that was sacred in our his- 
tory. “It was in keeping with their temper,” says Prof. 
Phelps, “that they should avowedly, and on principle, fling 
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the weight of their cause upon the power of invective. Argu- 
ment was secondary, because conclusions were foregone. They 
made a study of denunciation as of a fine art. A new epithet 
of vituperation, or figure of objurgatory speech, was to their 
dialect like a new rifle to an arsenal.” Therefore he adds: 
“They were destructives in their theories of government ; 
they were destructives in their measures of policy ; they were 
destructives in their judgments of institutions and of public 
men ; they were destructives in their style of debate. Their 
magnetism, therefore, drew into alliance with them, as that of 
such men always does, sympathetic destructives of every stripe 
and color. To a looker-on, it seemed as if all the ‘cranks’ on 
the continent were drawn in invisible grooves to the platform 
of abolition. Divorced women could talk there of the tyranny 
of marriage laws ; beardless boys could expose there the blun- 
ders of Moses and the barbarism of the Old Testament ; social- 
ists could expound there the inhumanity of property in land ; 
laborers on the strike could denounce there the despotism of 
capital ; come-outers could recite there in sing-song the corrup- 
tion of the Church ; in short, every bee in everybody’s bonnet 
had a chance to hum there.” In confirmation of this represen- 
tation, the writer quotes the following words from Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, written in description of an assemblage of 
which he himself was a member. “If the assembly was dis- 
orderly, it was picturesque. Madmen, Madwomen, men with 
beards, Dunkers, Muggletonians, Come-outers, Groaners, 
Agrarians, Seventh-Day Baptists, Quakers, Abolitionists, Cal- 
vinists, Unitarians, and Philosophers,—all come successively to 
the top.” 

Such now were the extreme positions held during the prog- 
ress of the Anti-slavery agitation of the past century in the 
Northern States of our Union. On the one hand stood the 
resistants, conservative to a fault; and on the other, the so- 
ealled Abolitionists, who pushed their schemes with a destruc- 
tive violence. Midway between these extremes stood the 
genuine reformers. They constituted the vast majority of the 
Northern people. Among them were to be found as the natural 
leaders in reform measures, the Christian churches ; themselves 
under the guidance of an educated, judicious, and aggressive 
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Ministry. In this mass of intelligent Northern mind, occa- 
sionally could be found persons, who, on biblical grounds sym- 
pathized with the South in her defense of human servitude. 
This small number was augmented by a few more who 
accounted slavery as guaranteed to the South in the constitu- 
tion, and who deprecated all discussion of the subject as involv- 
ing a treasonable intent. The resistants, without giving the 
subject any special attention, coincided with the one or the 
other of these views. With these exceptions, we may say that 
the vast proportion of the people of the North were a unit in 
their opposition toslavery. They did not oppose the institution 
as southern; but as unbiblical, inhumane, and intrinsically 
wrong. President Lincoln only expresssd the sentiment of 
nine-tenths of the people of the North for two hundred years, 
when he said: “If slavery is not wrong, nothing is wrong.” 
The antagonism was not between the North and South, but 
between two types of civilizations dominating the two sections 
of the country. Antecedents working historically and organ- 
ically in the two sections decreed these types, the South being 
no more responsible for its type than the North. The intelligent 
and judicious minds of the North took this fundamental view 
of the difficulty ; and they agreed in saying that all plans 
inaugurated for an improved condition of things at the South 
must be in sympathy with the South as a sufferer under a sys- 
tem of domestic life which the founders of the government, 
including northern men, had entailed upon her. They beheld 
in the South, Christian Churches as genuine and as sincere as 
their own, and under the instruction of an educated and devout 
ministry. They no more questioned the essential genuineness 
of the Christianity of the South, because in very many essential 
particulars it was not up to their standard, than the South 
would repudiate the Christianity of England in the 16th 
century because it was of a lower grade than their own. It is 
conceded that there was a tidal movement in the civilization of 
the North that was, of necessity, aggressive in its revolutionary 
influence upon the South. But the aggression here, was the 
aggression of a man of noble culture upon a neighbor who 
needed the contagious and ameliorating influence of such cul- 
ture and who in a vast majority of cases would be grateful for 
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it. From the first, and to within a few years of the war 
between the States, the South in a thousand ways was hospitable 
to Northern influences and ideas. Her young men were found 
often in Northern institutions of learning. Her best teachers 
were often graduates from Northern colleges and seminaries. 
Northern literature found in the reading public of the South 
an appreciative patronage. Meanwhile there came to the 
North a type of culture and manliness a nobility of spirit and 
of manners that did something towards repaying the debt due 
from the South. It is to be observed that the South never 
objected to Northern influences when they were turned upon 
her in broadsides, and had for their object a harmonious and 
symmetrical elevation, by educational and moral means, of the 
entire South. 

Such now was the attitude of the great bulk of the thinking 
minds of the North towards the South as encumbered by 
slavery, for years. In its heart there was no disposition to tol- 
erate slavery ; but it would tolerate a civilization on the sub- 
ject which was not on the level of its moral and political ideas. 
Prof. Phelps here adds: “ Mr. Webster never uttered a truer 
word than when he told the Senate of the United States that 
hostility to slavery was born in the religion of his constituents. 
It was their ancestral birthright. They drank it in with their 
mother’s milk. They breathed it in the atmosphere of their 
Sunday-schools and their family prayers. They were taught it 
in the thoughtful sermons of their pulpits, and in the masterly 
decisions of their courts. They sung it on Thanksgiving and 
Fast Days in the ballads of the farm and the workshop. Even 
the doggerel of ‘Yankee Doodle, by its associations with 
Independence Day and Bunker Hill, had become their festal 
song of liberty. No power of suasion or force could change 
the convictions of such a people.” “ Pro-slavery opinions fell 
still born from the New England press. They found unrespon- 
sive or indignant hearers from New England pulpits. The 
pulpits were few that ventured to proclaim them. As to our 
literature, where on the broad earth is there a pro-slavery poem 
or drama or history, or so much as a ballad fit to be sung by a 
milkmaid? The world sings liberty, never servitude.” “But,” 
continues Prof. Phelps, “ the fact, vital to the present purpose, 
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is that the great under-current of Christian opinion (at the 
North) was moving in only one direction. The great deeps 
were agitated but to one purpose. They massed themselves as 
with the volume of the sea against the great national crime. 
They were crowding it steadily to its doom. If the movement 
did not equal in velocity that of the providence of God, still it 
was in profound sympathy with that. Moreover, it represented, 
on the ethical side of the conflict, the only movement which was 
so grounded in temperate opinions, and conducted by practical 
wisdom, as to encourage the hope of accomplishing anything 
without the horrors of civil war. The religious mind of New 
England was a substantial unit in its aim at a peaceful abolition 
of slavery. Its convictions were outspoken; and, foremost in 
their expression, were the New England ministry. The charge 
which is now sometimes made, either in ignorance, or in malice, 
that the New England pulpit was craven and time-serving on 
the subject is libelous. Nobody who knows those times well, 
really believes it. It is worthy only of that acrid class of 
minds who are best known as “ minister-haters.” °“ We claim, 
that in the forefront of the warfare of anti-slavery opinion, 
which this group of States conducted, stood our churches and 
their ministry. We claim for them more than this. We 
claim that if they had been let alone, they would have been 
successful. Turn back a hundred years. Look at the public 
sentiment of Virginia at that time. Read the deliverances of 
Jefferson, of Patrick Henry, of James Madison, of Henry 
Wyeth—indeed, of all the public men of the Old Dominion. 
Mark their abhorrence of the policy which threatened to make 
Virginia a slave-breeding State. Note the social degradation of 
of the men who conducted the domestic slave-trade. Observe 
the unanimous voice of the pulpit against the breaking-up of 
negro families by sale. One cannot recall these signs of the 
drift of public opinion, without discerning that Virginia was 
on the verge of peaceful emancipation. Everything leaned 
that way. And as the social forces of the Republic were then 
poised, as went Virginia, so went all the rest of the slave states. 
That was foreordained. Now we claim that, starting with that 
drift of public sentiment in the Old Dominion, and with the 
prestige which that State had in the politics of the country, if 
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the great alliances of Christian faith had been left to work their 
normal way, unhampered by the inflammatory policies of the 
extremists on either side, and especially by those which at the 
North soon succeeded in identifying anti-slavery with infidelity, 
slavery would have succumbed to moral power. To doubt it, 
is to doubt all Christian history. The negro would have come 
up to the rights of liberty, as he grew up to the duties of lib- 
erty. He would not have been exploded from the cannon’s 
mouth into the miserable fiction of liberty which he has to-day, 
in which he has neither the intelligence to prize, nor the power 
to use, a freeman’s ballot. Every decade adds to the proof, 
that our ministry, and those who thought with them were right 
in their faith that liberty grows: it never sails into the sul- 
phurous air on the wings of dynamite. 

This nation, in the first century of its existence, had the 
grandest opportunity that a nation ever had, of putting to the 
proof the power of Christianity to extirpate a great national 
wrong, without stroke of sword or beat of drum—and we flung 
it to the winds! In the forefront of the hosts who committed 
the awful sacrilege, we charge that there stood the “ fire- 
eaters” of the South and the Abolitionists of New England. 
“On their heads rest the responsibilities of the Civil War, and 
the outpouring of the life-blood of five hundred thousand men! 
Such is the verdict which history will render in the coming 
ages, when the world has become wsed to the righting of 
organic wrongs by bloodless revolutions.” 

This construction which one of the most able and devout 
minds of the North, puts upon the human agents engaged, 
directly or indirectly, in the events that culminated in the Civil 
War and in the emancipation of the slaves, may not be accepted 
by all. But we agree with Prof. Phelps that his construction 
will be the ultimate verdict of history. It is the misfortune of 
all reforms which have their inception in the interest of gen- 
uine progress, that they attract to them a large class of well- 
disposed, but narrow minds, who seize with passionate eager- 
ness upon their manifest advantages and advocate them as their 
“causes ” with an intemperate zeal. It never so much as enters 
their simple minds that these “ causes” are themselves products, 
and that to be successfully advocated the original and germi- 
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nant sources whence they arise must be augmented. They are 
not studious to observe that the Scriptures have little to say 
respecting wealth, art, literature, science, philosophy, culture, 
social manners, domestic economy, institutions of charity, and 
free governments—that is, the ultimate visible products of a 
perfected Christian civilization. They observed that there 
were extant in the community certain entrancing conceptions 
of human society, such as the equality of the race, the brother- 
hood of man with man, the nobility of woman, the inhumanity 
of war, the odiousness of slavery, the dignity of labor, the worth 
of education, and the blessedness of charity ; but they seldom, 
if ever, stopped to trace them to their origin in Him who laid 
his axe at the root of the tree of evil, that He might plant in 
the place thereof the Tree of Life, and on whose boughs alone 
could grow all these fruits. The great mass of Christian mind 
at the North had the intelligence to see the truth at this point 
and to apply itself with all diligence to augment our Northern 
civilization. They did it in the conviction that their type of 
civilization in its reach of power and diffusive energy, would 
ultimately so influence and invigorate the Christian civilization 
of the South, as to require it by the process of its own growth 
to throw off slavery as an intolerable burden, not to say a heinous 
sin. They no more dreamed of removing slavery by any sys- 
tem of violence, than they did of suppressing the barbarous 
ignorance of our Indian tribes by engaging our United States 
troops in the work of their extermination, rather than by send- 
ing among them missionaries and teachers. The prevailing 
spirit of opposition to slavery in the North found expression in 
a class of men who would never allow themselves to be identi- 
fied with the New England Abolitionists, and who always 
commanded a respectful hearing at the South in all they had to 
say against slavery. Among these it will suffice to name but 
one, who stands as the representative of the ministry and 
churches of the North, Rev. Albert Barnes. His treatise on 
slavery stands at the head of literature on the subject, and is 
a masterly summary of biblical arguments against the wrong. 
But the significant fact is, that Mr. Barnes never would be wel- 
comed by, nor suffer himself to be affiliated with the Abolition 
school represented by Wendell Phillips and Mr. Garrison. By 
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his local proximity with the South in his pulpit in Philadelphia, 
by his personal contact with Southern men, and knowledge of 
the spirit of Southern life, he had opportunity to form a bal- 
anced judgment and to have intelligent convictions. These 
advantages of knowledge, combined with a judicious temper, a 
majestic manhood and a deep philanthrophy, gave him an 
imperial authority over the public mind North and South. If 
his teachings on the subject in dispute, had not been neutral- 
ized by the partisan and intemperate utterances of Extremists, 
at the North, mingled with infidel assaults upon the Bible, and 
malignant contempt of all Christian Churches, who can say 
that they would not have softened the asperity of Southern 
feeling and made the war of the States an impossibility? No 
Northern man could be at heart and by mouth more opposed to 
slavery than Mr. Barnes, and yet what does he say? “If a 
just cause could be killed by the folly of its friends, the cause 
of African liberty would have been so by the spirit and meth- 
ods of the Abolitionists.” Such an utterance from such a man 
is enough to hand the peculior animus that dominated the 
movements of the extreme Abolitionists of the North over to 
the execration of mankind. History, which has any fidelity to 
facts, will put it on a level with the extravagant resentments 
of the “ fire-eaters” of the South. What widened the breach 
between the conservative reformers of the North, who com- 
prised nine-tenths of the people, and these destructives, was not 
the fact merely that the latter repudiated all Christian methods 
of reform by argument and appeal, but that they welcomed 
into their fraternity as boon associates and co-laborers the rank- 
est and most blatant infidels which their assaults upon the min- 
istry and churches could invite. Professor Phelps gives us an 
item in his own experience: “ Once upon a time we made 
respectful mention of Moses, as authority for the toleration of 
organic wrongs. The only reply we got was, ‘So much the 
worse for Moses, then.’ Again we reverently quoted St. Paul, 
in proof of exceptional cases in which the legal ownership of a 
slave might not be ‘the sum of all villainies.’ The rejoinder 
was flung contemptuously in our faces, ‘Who, pray, is St. 
Paul?’ We were innocent enough to recall with reverence 
the words of our Lord, ‘I have many things to say unto you, but 
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ye cannot bear them now ;’ and we were about to ask whether 
the principle of reserve of truth, in consideration of the infirm- 
ities of men, might not possibly admit of a broader application. 
But the autocrat of the platform thundered in reply, ‘ Reserve 
of truth about slavery, by God or man, is the policy of hell.’ 
Once more we ventured to cite the silence of the Master upon 
Roman slavery as possibly instructive to later times. But 
before we had finished our story, the war-whoop came back, 
‘If Jesus Christ was tolerant of slavery, then down with Jesus 
Christ.’ And—could it be that we heard aright ?—the voice 
was the voice of a woman!” 

The two types of civilization, characterizing the North and 
the South ; the one justifying and maintaining slavery, and the 
other opposing and seeking its extinction, were, of necessity in 
conflict with each other; but it was a conflict of ideas; and 
wise men, North and Scuth, who engaged in it, were confident 
of an amicable adjustment of difficulties. They never dreamed 
of referring the matter to the arbitrament of the sword. These 
civilizations had in each of them the ground swell of an ocean 
and the strength of the tides ; but the movements were as silent 
as they were deep. The rival surface-currents were all that 
was conspicuous and noisy, and they were the Abolitionists of the 
North, and the fire-eaters of the South. While insignificant in 
themselves, they began to influence political action, and as they 
increased in numbers and strength, to awaken sectional strife ; 
and more and more, by the processes of irritability, to engage 
in their behalf the underlying forces, till, by and by, they pre- 
cipitated the country into the most cruel and needless war that 
crimsons the pages of human history. But it is here that we © 
fall upon an astounding fact : it is that when these destructives, 
North and South, by prolonged scheming and extravagant 
measures, had forced the two civilizations to abandon all peace- 
ful methods of adjustment and to come forth upon fields of 
blood, there to settle the question of ideas, that these same 
destructives, should, in view of results, pose as martyr-cham- 
pions in the affray! What honors has the civilization of the 
South, past, present, or future, to bestow upon her fire-eaters, 
as the counterpart of northern Abolitionists, and who became 
the authors of her desolations, except to accord to them the 
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character of a monumental infamy, like that which belongs to 
the pillar of salt by the sea of Sodom? And what reward has 
the civilization of the North, past, present, or future, to bestow 
upon the leaders of abolitionism, who forced her to relinquish 
her moral influences and peaceful measures, and appear with 
infinite reluctance on fields of carnage, to settle there the ques- 
tion of ideas, but a monument, in natural order, of equivalent 
infamy? When the civilization of the North massed itself in 
the Republican Party and elected Abraham Lincoln—where- 
fore did it do it? Because the civilization of the South had 
finally yielded with infinite reluctance, to her fire-eating extrem- 
ists and displeased political leaders, and gathered herself up 
into a volume of power for the dismemberment of the Union. 
The malignant and rancorous fury of the Northern destructives, 
having for their ultimate and natural expression the insane raid 
of John Brown, was a sufficient provocation for the thoughtful 
and conservative people of the South to yield thus to their impetu- 
ous leaders. It is true that the Abolitionists, having stirred up 
the animosities of the South, were the occasion of summoning the 
North to the work of suppressing a rebellion and thus to put 
down slavery, but no more credit is of necessity due to them on 
that score, than was due to Judas Iscariot because his act of 
betrayal lay in the line of the divine purpose of providing an 
Atonement for mankind. It has long been the growing, and is 
now, more and more the settled conviction of all students of the 
question, that this issue of the war, as demanded from the first 
and all along by the genuine reformers of the North, could, and 
would have been secured by them had they been undisturbed 
in their use of peaceful means, and without the shedding of a 
drop of blood, and greatly, too, to the advantage of the colored 
race. No human arithmetic therefore, can compute the cost to 
the nation, in life and treasure, of the setting aside of the 
appliances used by the Northern ministry and churches for the 
removal of slavery, and the substitution therefor of the intem- 
perate and revolutionary schemes of the destructives. Hence, 
the astounding surprise to see the Abolitionists, having com- 
pelled the formation of the Republican Party into which they 
drove all genuine reformers, and the civilization of the North, 
come forward and stamp upon that Party, and require it to 
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wear, their own Antislavery image and superscription! The 
Republican Party did not originate in, or grow out of the 
Abolitionists. It came into being, rather in spite of them, and 
to undo the mischief they had wrought. For them to claim 
that party as their expansion, and themselves as its leading fac- 
tors, is preposterous. One fourth of July, the students at Dart- 
mouth went up to St. Johnsbury to celebrate. On their 
arrival, they found the Governor of the State with a band in 
waiting to conduct them to the Pavilion. As the procession 
began to move under the inspiring music of the band, a self- 
organized body of students, known as the “ horn-blenders ” 
stepped in front of the band, beside the Governor on his horse, 
superseding the band, and the need of their music. This 
imagery tells the story as to the kind of leadership, if any, 
which the Abolitionists could have furnished for the Repub- 
lican Party. That Party was the uprising of the North to put 
down a threatened rebellion, and could not suffer itself to be 
thus reduced to a burlesque. The occupation of the Abolition- 
ists was clean gone when once the riot which they had created 
had been queiled into the form and dignity of war, which it had 
fomented between the two rival civisizations. To be the occa- 
sion of that war establishes no more claims to honor because of 
the beneficent results that accrued from it in the incidental 
emancipation of the slaves, than that such claims are due when 
any imbecility has been overruled for good. As well might 
Nebuchadnezzar and Darius pride themselves on the happy 
escape of their victims from the fiery furnace and the den of 
lions, and ask that monuments be erected to their own honor in 
view of the successful issue of events ! 

Here arises an interesting question: What became of the 
leaders of Abolitionism after the genuine reformers of the 
North, through President Lincoln, had issued the proclamation 
of emancipation? For the quarter of a century which has 
elapsed since the issue of that military decree, what have the 
so-called Abolitionists done towards the education and christian- 
ization of the race they were so valiant of speech to set free ? 
Have they been as conspicuous during these years in work for 
the colored people to prepare them for the liberty into which 
they have been thrust from the cannon’s mouth, as they had 
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been previously conspicuous in their frantic and convulsive 
efforts to secure the abolition of slavery? This question is per- 
tinent, for we wish to affirm that, for all we can see to the con- 
trary, had the freedmen fallen into the hands of the destructives 
at the close of the war, and found in them their main depend- 
ence for educational and religious opportunities, their condition 
would have been worse than had they continued in their state 
of bondage. Into whose hands after the war, did the emanci- 
pated slaves fall? and in whose hands have they been ever 
since? and are they to be for generations to come? The 
answer to these questions is too obvious to be given. While 
the freedmen have received good in many ways from the 
Christian churches of the South, it is painfully true that that 
good has almost been neutralized by the great injustice which 
they have received politically from other parties; so that we 
are compelled to say that nine-tenths of all that has been done 
for the freedmen for these twenty-five years in their education, 
and religious improvement, has been accomplished by the evan- 
gelical ministry and churches of the North, to whom Professor 
Phelps referred us as the great deposit of reform power, but 
whom the Abolitionists, in their refined dialect, denominated 
“craven” laggards, “bands of thugs,” and the “spawn of 
hell.” 

But why dwell thus at length upon this painful chapter in 
our national history? For two reasons: First, to keep before 
the public, Professor Phelps’s construction of events, and his 
classification of persons who took part therein. We have no 
question as to his fidelity to the truth of history. But this - 
reason is incidental, as being only introductory to, our Second ; 
to show how history repeats itself by carrying the characteristic 
features of one reform movement over to another. We have 
been speaking of the so-called Anti-slavery reforms; a reform 
which began time out of mind, and which will not be complete 
until we have lifted the colored race up to the level of the elec- 
tive franchise, and made them equal to their duties as American 
citizens—which is not yet. What the civilization of the 
North has done for this emancipated people is but a drop in 
the bucket in comparison with what is yet to be done. The 
reform in question had only begun when Anti-slaveryism with- 
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drew from the field, and left the work to Professor Phelps’s 
“ genuine reformers,” who have taken it up, and are carrying 
it forward. But there is another reform in progress in our 
country which we account of greater magnitude than the one 
whose history we have been considering, and which we can 
now bring under survey with all the greater brevity because of 
the purchase we have obtained in what has gone before. We 
refer to the Temperance reform. The two reforms are identi- 
cal in aim, “ to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty 
to captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are 
bound.” In the one reform, we removed fetters from human 
limbs; in this, we remove cups from human lips: in each 
instance the issue is one, emancipation of the oppressed. As to 
the comparative magnitude of these two evils we venture 
upon no estimate, since the data of the eternal worlds are 
not at hand. These evils differ in many particulars. They 
do not oceupy the same territory. Slavery was confined to the 
South: intemperance takes in the whole country. Slavery, 
when abolished, was wholly abolished, since it was accounted 
an evil and wholly an evil in every form: liquor-selling when 
prohibited to the utmost, is not wholly prohibited, since it is 
not accounted an evil per se, and in every form. Absolute 
prohibition is only the dream of fanaticism. The most 
stringent prohibitory law confines its prohibition to that use of 
liquor as a beverage, which common experience and the medi- 
cal profession have pronounced needless as a condition of 
physical, intellectual, or moral health. Every law, therefore, 
of the kind, is self-consistent and provides for the sale of alco- 
holic liquors for all needful purposes. This evil, pervading the 
whole country, knowing no Mason and Dixon’s line, awakens 
no sectional strife and is in no peril of creating a civil war. 
Notwithstanding these lets and hindrances, there has never been 
inaugurated on the continent a reform of such magnitude, and 
so far-reaching in its beneficent issues, as this temperance 
r2form in the shape of prohibition of one sort or another. 
Prohibition, in the sense of having all intoxicating liquors 
under the control of law to be used for no hurtful, but for use- 
ful ends, is coming. It is gathering into it rapidly all the 
forces of civilized life in the earth. The earth moves, and the 
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sun and moon move, and the heavens move, and the great 
tides of air move, and time moves, and prohibition moves with 
them in equal pace, and in tranquil order. It has in it the 


tread of the ages and the tides of the seas. To forbid its. 


advances is to arrest the procession of the equinoxes, and hush 
the seven thunders of the apocalypse. We put some things in 
among the eternal certainties; and already prohibition, by 
divine and human decree, is there. The political party that is 
studious of the signs of the times, and wise, will take note of 
these things and be the first to hoist its sails to catch the tide 
winds. But while prohibition is coming, it wili not come like 
the New Jerusalem down from heaven all at once and four 
square. It will come first in the blade, then in the ear, and 
after that in the full corn in the ear. In its advent, it will 
adapt itself to times and circumstances, and come in different 
forms, and in different measures, according as it is endowed 
with wisdom from above, and has the knack of seeing things as 
they are, and of doing things as they ought to be done. 
Emancipation came, as we have seen, as a military measure in a 
war evoked by extremists ; but prohibition cannot come thus, 
for the evil it combats has no territorial seat, and can create no 
war but the war of ideas ; it must come therefore in successive 
stages, and by peaceful measures. Undoubtedly there are those 
who desire to have it come like an “army with banners, with 
confused noise, and garments rolled in blood ;” but not so; it 
will come, when it comes, under “the Captain of our salvation, 
the Prince of Peace ; the weapons of its warfare not carnal, but 
spiritual, and yet mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strong holds.” In some states, Prohibition will come in its 
plenary power ; in other states, it will come in local option, dot- 
ting them with points of light; in others yet, it will come 
under the direction of high-license, piece-meal, and as fast as it 
can. In view of these modes of advance, every wise-hearted 
temperance man will exclaim in the spirit of St. Paul: Some 
indeed preach prohibition even of envy and strife; and some 
also of good will; the one preach prohibition of contention, not 
sincerely, supposing to add affliction to my bonds; but the 
other of love, knowing that I am set for the defense of prohi- 
bition. What then? notwithstanding every way, whether in 
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pretence or in truth, prohibition is preached ; and I therein do 
rejoice, yea, and will rejoice. 
It is in order here to say that the people who stand related 
- to this great temperance movement are to be divided into the 
three classes we have had under review, and who are familiar 
to us as resistants, destructives, and reformers. Reforms 
repeat themselves in the classes of persons that stand related to 
them, or follow in their train. In the parallelism we are 
drawing, we can say that, mutatis mutandis, we have sought to 
describe with pains-taking accuracy how these three classes 
stand related to the temperance reform. As face answereth 
to face in water, so these movements repeat each other in the 
agencies that pervert or retard, or correct and advance them. 
There is a vast proportion of the people, themselves thoroughly 
temperate in their habits, who, if they have any relation to 
the temperance reform, must be set down as resistants to any 
aggressive work. They are content with things as they are; 
they see no need of a perpetual agitation of the subject. They 
do not oppose the temperance enterprise ; they commend it ; 
but if any appeals are made to them for personal work or sac- 
rifice, they resist the encroachment. Over against these resist- 
ants in the other extreme, are found the destructives, who 
stand related to the temperance reform, just where we found 
persons of the same type to stand in -relation to the Anti-slay- 
ery movement. The lines cannot be sharply drawn; but we 
can say with truth that most persons of this class have found 
their place in the Prohibition Party. Not a few others have 
gone in with them who are not exactly of them, and simply 
because they do not find elsewhere a more hopeful field of 
reform work. But it stands patent to all observers that the 
Prohibitionists, who hold the so-called Third Party under their 
domination and control, are the Abolitionists over again. They 
are destructives of the rankest order, and to describe them is to 
repeat almost sentence by sentence and figure by figure, the 
description given of their prototypes. With them there is only 
one evil and that is intemperance, only one crime, and that is 
the saloon, and only one devil and that is license. Here are 
sins, older than Adam, ingrained into the texture, and infused 
into the life of human souls, and they are to be reached and 
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extirpated by a political machine! By a single swoop of their 
archangel, the Prohibition Party,in a popular election, they are 
going to put an instant end to this damnable traffic in alcoholic 
liquor! But why stop here? If the ballot in its own might 
can put an end to the liquor business, why not require it to go 
further and extract the root of the business—the love of money 
—the root of all evil? and thus vote in the kingdom of heaven ? 
There is high authority for saying that the kingdom of heaven 
comes in its first installment of power in conversicn ; and with- 
out observation, sets up its reign of grace in the human heart ; 
and afterwards in a multiplication of such hearts into a divine 
fraternity, and by a gradual process, this kingdom comes by 
diffusing such revolutionary forces as to turn the world upside 
down and compel recognition as a spiritual empire extant 
among men. The point of interest is that this Kingdom never 
comes any faster than souls are converted and sanctified : and 
ballots cannot do this work. We have it stated, also, that in its 
expansion by conquest among men, it works from man to man, 
as leaven works in the dough from layer to layer; that begin- 
ning with two or three gathered together, it will expand and 
grow like a mustard seed, or a blade of corn. These are the 
inspired symbols as to the gradational mode of its progress. 
Nothing is said in the Bible about this Kingdom’s coming by 
ballot. No; the temperance cause can be moved forward only 
by a might that can control human appetite and human ava- 
rice. This achievement is enough to tax the Triune Powers of 
Eternity. To substitute therefor an arm of flesh, makes the 
devils langh. As an argument proves itself to be fallacious if 
it proves too much ; may we not say that this reform measure 
shows itself fatally defective, if it aims to secure in its own 
name, when carried out, an end which supersedes the need of 
the Gospel? Here isa reform within the moral sphere which 
has assumed the style and air of a political party, which em- 
ploys ali the appliances and methods known to politicians, and 
which proposes to do away with the effects of the two most 
inveterate sins which inhere in human nature, without remov- 
ing the sins themselves. Such an enterprise is conspicuous for 
the absurdity that it carries, high borne, upon its front. It is 
noticeable that in proportion as such destructives are thus illog- 
VOL. xx. 2 
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ical, they are extravagant in speech; for the arguments of 
reason, they substitute the language of passion, and rely upon 
invective and vituperation. Without noting the nature of the 
war as one of ideas and moral principles, they charge upon the 
enemy as though he were a battery to be carried by storm, and 
they do it with the impetuosity and fury of Napoleon’s cavalry. 
They look upon the acknowledged wrong of the saloon and 
demand its immediate and unconditional prohibition. To tol- 
erate is to participate, to participate is to sanction, and to sanction 
is to be accessory to the crinie. No resistance, therefore, can 
be too instant, too denunciatory, too passionate, too convulsive. 
They take no note of this evil, except in respect to its surface 
effects ; forget that these effects can be removed only as the 
blade of the Redeemer’s axe, wielded in his name by his peo- 
ple, is dipped in deep and destructive gashes, into their cause. 
A forest can stand a good deal of noisy and crazy slashing of 
its boughs. “ There is hope of a tree, if it be eut down, that it 
will sprout again, and that the tender branch thereof will not 
cease.” The mere “scent of water” here, is enough to put 
to confusion a host of humanitarian reform choppers. It is 


one of the strokes of genius in our Arch-enemy to get the peo- 
ple—and if Christian people all the better—to exhaust them- 
selves and their resources, in conventions assembled, and in 
agonies of endeavor—for what /—to secure in the community 
the visible effects of religion, with religion itself left out. He 
has the sagacity to know that these effects are not like the 
“leopard’s spots,” put in to stay, but are transient like “ the 


morning dew.” 
We pronounce the extreme Third Party Prohibitionists, 


destructives in their influence upon the cause of temperance, 
because while acting in a moral reform under the name of 
religion, they place not their main dependence upon the divine 
influences, but upon political action. The very prayers that 
often open their eonventions are so filled with “ fuss and fury,” 
as to border on blasphemy. The pious gauze thrown over 
the affair in this way, is so thin that you can see, in the inat- 
tention and irreverence, and sometimes in the applause, the 
hypocrisy that lurks beneath it. A convention of brewers and 
saloon-keepers has often the advantage, in the comparison, in 
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honesty, dignity and manliness. We lay not the responsibility 
upon Professor Phelps, we take it upon ourselves, when we 
divert his language from the extreme Abolitionists and apply it 
to the Third Party extremists, and say that they “are destruc- 
tives in their theories of government; they are destructives in 
their measures of policy ; they are destructives in their judg- 
ments of institutions and of public men; they are destructives 
in their style of debate. Their magnetism draws into alliance 
with them, as that of such men always does, sympathetic de- 
structives of every stripe and color. To a looker-on, it seems 
as if all the ‘ cranks’ on the continent were drawn in invisible 
grooves to the platform of prohibition.” Sore-head Republi- 
cans are therein goodly number ; long-haired men and short- 
haired women ; Abolitionists, not “lost to view but to memory 
dear” ; infidels, and religious tramps and vagabonds ; all that 
are “in distress or in debt or who are discontented ;” all are 
there, a motley crowd ; and what adds to the picturesqueness 
of the seene—every man of them has a woman suffragist at his 
back urging him on with a cudgel. It is the misfortune of the 
cause of temperance that it attracts to its support men and 
women often, who are more hostile to Christianity than they 
are to the evil which they profess to assail. Such is the peril 
of the temperance cause to-day as represented by the extreme 
Prohibition wing in the controversy. “The Abolitionists wel- 
comed to their fellowship, and in part to their leadership, men 
and women whose chief resources in debate were denunciations 
of the Mosiac institutions and the teachings of St. Paul. Some 
were experts in their flings at Him, whose name is above every 
name. They shocked our most sacred sensibilities. They 
travestied our supreme hopes for ourselves, and for the world.” 
“To this day all over the South, the name of ‘ Abolitionist’ is 
synonym of every most virulent type of infidel and seoffer. A 
reform, like a man, is known by the company it keeps.” 
These words with a slight modification are exactly applicable 
to not a few who stand in the forefront of the Prohibition 
movement. Nine tenths of the foremost biblical scholars and 
preachers of our day, and themselves thorough temperance 
men in theory and in practice, believe that our Lord, at the 
marriage in Cana, turned the water into the best of wine in 
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common use, and that contained alcoholic properties. But let 
any one of these men in a Prohibition convention affirm this as 
his conviction, and he would find that he had encountered a 
mob and must abide the peltings of a pitiless storm. If by 
argument he should establish the point so as to command a 
general assent, there would not be wanting those who would 
exclaim in their frenzy, as did the Abolitionists when confronted 
by the example of Our Lord, “Then we must get rid of 
Christ.”” The inspired statement that “the Son of Man came 
eating and drinking,” and was charged with being “a man 
gluttonous, and a winebibber,” and he not repel the charge, 
taken in connection with the fact that he was not an 
avowed Prohibitionist, has disturbed the confidence of not 
a few in Him as the leader of reform. Such persons, too, 
account St. Paul as having smirched his own reputation 
because he recommended to Timothy the use, medicinally, 
of a little wine. It is sometimes said of certain people that 
“ they are so all-killing pious that we cannot live with them; ” 
and here, certainly, we fall upon a class of irreverent fanatics 
who assert for themselves a remarkable sanctity, and the only 
way to get on peaceably with them is to part company. We 
cannot bring them up to the level of our thinking, and we can- 
not sink to the level of theirs. 

Such now are the two extremes as they stand related to the 
temperance reform. Between these extremes as resistants and 
destructives, stand the reformers. They constitute the great 
bulk of the temperance people. In the North, the great pro- 
portion are in the Republican Party; in the South they are 
found largely in the Democratic Party. But these thoughtful 
temperance men, in the North or South, found in the two 
great political parties, not a few of them drawn in, temporarily, 
among the Prohibitionists, are beginning to see eye to eye on 
the subject of temperance. While they see other vast issues, 
and are quick to pronounce upon the wisdom of different 
administrative policies, yet they are more and more a unit in 
the conviction that temperance, in the form of the saloon ques- 
tion, is fast becoming, if it has not already become, the one 
great issue before the country. Nothing is more conspicuous 
before the American people than the malignant arrogancy of 
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the Rum Power. The wheels of Juggernaut never had less 
sympathy for their victims, or crushed them more mercilessly, 
than does this Monarch of Death as he stalks, “ red-wat-shod,” 
to and fro in our country and up and down in it. He has no 
head and cannot think ; no heart, and cannot feel. When he 
moves it is wrath and when he pauses it is amid ruins. His 
rest, if rest he has, is on some kindred rock, where he whets his 
fangs for a more sanguinary desolation. The great majority of 
the men of our country, if convoked in one vast assemblage, 
could unite, without a stammering tongue, or a faltering voice, 
in repeating in concert, the following eloquent sentence that 
came, in torrent power, from the lips of Dr. Beman, more than 
half a century ago: “It is not enough to say, that intemper- 
ance is greater than this or that individual calamity; it is 
probably not too much to say that this single evil has inflicted, 
and is stillinflicting, more injury upon the physical, intellectual, 
moral, and eternal interests of our country than all other evils, 
which are ordinarily deemed special calainities, combined 
together ; yes, marshal in one dread army, under one bloody 
flag, all the judgments that ever desolated this devoted world of 
sin and death; blasting, mildew, hail-storms, earthquakes, epidem- 
ics, famine, conflagration, shipwreck, war, rapine, murder;—blow 
the trumpet long and loud, call them to one combined, univer- 
sal and dreadful onset, let them bear down with fell purpose, 
and with unwonted wrath upon this terrestrial citadel of man 
and strew their path with ruin as they pursue their onward 
march ; yet here is one monster of monsters, one curse of curses, 
that can, single-handed outdo them all; his name is Legion; 
his spirit is as fierce as a wounded tiger, as uncontrollable as a 
famished wolf and as malignant as a desolating fiend. His 
footsteps must be arrested or the nation is undone.” 

We have seen that the great majority of the people of the 
North, ministers and churches, were thoroughly anti-slavery in 
spirit, without being Abolitionists in form; so we find the 
bulk of the people throughout the country to be opposed to 
the Rum Power, as the supreme curse, and in some form, pro- 
hibitionists, without joining the Prohibition Party. More: we 
have seen how the ultra-Abolitionists assailed the ministry and 
churches of the North, calling them “ craven ” and “ time-serv- 
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ing,” “a brotherhood of theives,” and “the spawn of hell,” be- 
cause they could not, and would not fraternize with them, and 
endorse their methods. The same spirit of brutal intolerance 
now characterizes the extreme Prohibitionists. Terms of bit- 
ter and caustic severity are hurled with a free lance against 
temperance people at large and champions, too, in temperance 
work, if they decline to join their party and work after their 
pattern. 

But if Intemperance is the great evil of the country, and is 
so acknowledged by all temperance people, why do they not all 
join the Prohibition Party? For the best of reasons. Tem- 
perance people are largely Christian believers, and, in a work 
of moral reform, they cannot enter into sympathetic union with 
so-called Prohibitionists, constituted, as we have seen them to 
be, of all sorts of belief and no belief, and who, in sinking a 
moral result, take the emphasis off from the distinctively 
Christian, and lay it upon the distinctively political, method. 
Again, they are patriotic citizens, and have minds capacious 
enough to grasp a whole circle of ideas and political issues. 
They are suspicious of a statesmanship that can dwarf itself to 
the dimensions of one idea, however grand or sublime it may 
be. While they are Prohibitionists, in their own definition of 
the term, they are, as intelligent men, possessed of a spirit of 
inquiry ; and are discriminating in their judgments, and have 
balanced ideas. This causes them to differ among themselves, 
according as they live in different states, different sections of 
states, cities, or towns, and are surrounded by different people, 
as to the form they would have their prohibition take. They 
account it absurd to assume that because a given form of pro- 
hibition works well in Maine or Vermont, therefore it will, and 
can be made to, work well in New York or Pennyslvania. 
They hold that there is a great difference between the peo- 
ples of different states, as between Massachusetts and Missouri, 
and that it would be as absurd for these states to exchange laws 
—and temperance laws among others—as it would be absurd 
and painful for their Governors to exchange skins. They are 
quick therefore to discriminate between laws proper and leg- 
islative enactments. Many an enactment can never become a 
law, since it stands related to the people as an umbrella with a 
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staff forty feet long, stands related to a man ina thunder storm. 
The jurisprudence of a state is its tegumentary investment ; it 
is the skin of the body politic and a part of its life; it is in 
the blood, and the blood is in it. Now, any enactment to be a 
law, must so emerge from the life of the people as to take its 
place naturally with other laws, and lie along in the integu- 
ment, an organic part of it, as the Gulf Stream lies along in the 
Atlantic. Sometimes a Legislature is caught in a gale of pas- 
sion, and passes an enactment. It is all in vain for it to await 
the Governor’s signature: it must have the signature of the 
people in its fitness to meet their conscious want, and express 
their views and sentiments. It may be and often ought to be 
in advance of them, and to carry in it an educational potency 
to lift them to its level. The aspirations of an advancing peo- 
ple demand such leadership in their legislation. 

Suppose the most stringent temperance law now extant to be 
adopted in all the states with the existing degree of moral and 
religious culture in them for its basis and support ; what would 
it be worth in three fourths of the states? In certain states we 
have already excellent prohibitory laws, and by the very exis- 
tence of these laws, these states show their intellectual and 
moral elevation ; and yet is it not painfully true that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult in spite of this high moral sentiment to secure 
the execution of these laws? How then would it be in states 
less advanced and with less moral force? Nothing can be 
more absurd than the assumption of the Prohibitionists that if 
they had matters in their own hands, they could make laws 
and execute them in total disregard of the intellectual and 
moral life of the people! As well might lily-pads on the sur- 
face of a mountain lake hold their positions independently of 
the waters on which they float. The Prohibitionists assume 
the existence of such moral sentiment in all the country as to 
make the most prohibitory of temperance laws immediately 
available; but if our communities were under the dominion of 
such temperance sentiment, why, then we could trust that sen- 
timent, having created itself without law, so to augment itself 
without law, as to make all law on the subject nugatory. But 
the appalling fact is that such moral sentiment does not exist; 
therefore the question before the temperance people at large is : 
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which wing of temperance workers are doing the most to create 
temperance sentiment in the country, the basis of all legisla- 
tion on the subject, they who are laying the emphasis in tem- 
perance work upon schemes to further the interests of a polit- 
ical party, or they, who in doubt of such a change of tactics, 
are laying the emphasis still on the strictly moral and religious 
instrumentalities? We have no hesitancy in saying that the 
latter class are doing incomparably the most; for while taking 
an avowed and firm stand for temperance, they are laying 
foundations in distinctive Christian work which creates the 
temperance sentiment, which we hail as our final hope. They 
are so old-fashioned as still to rely upon the biblical maxim: 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” They claim that when temperance workers allow their 
moral reform to slip its meaning so far as to become external- 
ized in a political organization, and expend their forces in the 
noise and bluster of a political campaign, and count their suc- 
cess in the number of votes they poll, there is danger lest the 
weapons of their warfare cease to be spiritual, and become car- 
nal and weak through themselves, to the pulling down of the 
strong holds. These strong holds must be pulled down; so say 
the great body of temperance people who yet remain in the 
great political parties: and it is their solemn conviction that 
they can be demolished so fast, and only so fast, as the great 
moral and religious instrumentalities, employing legislative 
enactments for what they are worth, can create the required 
public sentiment, and enforce the required public morals. 
They look therefore upon the precipitate and convulsive meth- 
ods of the Prohibitionists just as the great mass of anti-slavery 
people of the North looked upon equivalent methods introduced 
by the Abolitionists to get rid of slavery. As the Christian 
people of the North were the final cause of the abolition of 
slavery, and for twenty-five years have had the freedmen in 
charge, fitting them for citizenship; so when victory in the 
cause of temperance shall have been achieved, it will not be 
the Prohibition Party who have achieved it, but the great body 
of genuine temperance reformers who kept silently at work in 
the use of the legitimate biblical instrumentalities, never ruling 
out, but always employing legislation, so far as it could supple- 
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ment and augment the efficiency of these instrumentalities. 
Hence it comes to pass that the most thorough-going temper- 
ance men in the country, including a vast majority of the 
the clergymen and the laymen are compelled to account the 
leaders of the Prohibition Party as destructives—as doing more 
to retard the progress of the temperance cause than to enhance 
it. They insist that they can express themselves in the formu- 
lary of Albert Barnes, and say, If a just cause could be 
killed by the folly of its friends, the cause of prohibition would 
have been so by the spirit and methods of the Prohibitionists. 
The genuine temperance reformers are cultivating a garden of 
flowers, but what do they find? A crowd of idle and foolish 
children all the while intruding, and, with silly fingers, vio- 
lently picking open the buds to hasten their blossoming ! 
Never is truth in our world more miserably betrayed than by 
the bad logic of its advocates; and truth in the Temperance 
Reform must achieve its immortality of glory by surviving ite 
martyrdom at the hands of the Prohibition Party. 
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Articte II.—THE MARBLE FAUN; AN ALLEGORY, 
WITH A KEY TO ITS INTERPRETATION.* 


The Marble Faun; or, the Romance of Monte-Beni. By 
NatuanteL Hawruorne. Two Volumes. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 1860. 


Ir is not surprising that the writings of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne should be little read, and less liked, by the mass of 
straight forward, common-sense people, of Calvinistic views,— 
for while he seldom directly opposes the orthodox doctrines 
of religion, we look in vain for any recognition of them in his 
works. In fact the class of readers who thoroughly appre- 
ciate and enjoy them is small. The complaint is almost uni- 
versally made, that his views of life are altogether too gloomy 
and morbid. 

For ourselves, while he evinces so little conception of the 
remedial system which God has provided for the sins and 
sorrows of mankind; while he dwells so much upon gloomy 
wrongs, and portrays the horrors of remorse, without showing 
its only legitimate relief,—hope of pardon through an atoning 
Saviour,—we do not consider him a healthy writer, and can- 
not recommend the perusal of his works to immature and 
undiscriminating minds. Yet to reflective, imaginative read- 
ers, for whom Hawthorne more especially writes, his works are 
richly suggestive, though not always a source of unqualified en- 
joyment. But even among these, we suspect there are many 
who fail to penetrate the hidden meaning which generally lurks 
beneath his fanciful tales. We think this must be especially 
true with reference to his latest work,—“‘ The Marble Faun,”— 
for though great admiration is expressed for the exquisite de- 
scriptions of art and nature which it contains, we hear continual 

* The following Article, in compliance with a request frequently 
made by those who have read it, is re-printed from THE NEw ENG- 
LANDER for October, 1861. It was written by a member of Hawthorne’s 


family, was read by him, and received his approval.—[EpDITOR oF THE 
New ENGLANDER. 
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complaint of the obscurity of the story, and its strange and un- 
satisfactory conclusion. Taking it merely as a story, no doubt 
there is ground for such complaints, but we must remember that 
Hawthorne is no mere novelist ; many of his stories are allego- 
ries, unfolding some ethereal fancy, or important truth. Had 
we time, we might illustrate this by reference to many of his 
earlier works, especially to some of the tales in the “ Mosses 
from an old Manse;” sucl sketches, for instance, as ‘* The 
Birth-mark ;” “ Rappaccini’s Daughter ;” “Goodman Brown ;” 
and “The Artist of the Beautiful.” But our design, now, is 
merely to furnish what we consider as the key to the allegory 
of “The Marble Faun.” 

We understand that the four principal characters in the 
story personify the different elements which we perceive in our 
strangely-molded natures—the Soul or Will, whichever we 
may call it; the Conscience or Intuitive power; the Reason 
or Intellect; and lastly, the Animal Nature, or Body. These 
four we find united in companionship, and in a state of com- 
parative isolation from all others. They form, so to speak, a 
little world in themselves, and are all, for the time being, so- 
journers in the ancient city of Rome, at a distance from their 
homes. 

The beautiful and courageous Miriam represents the Sov ; 
her judicious and honorable friend, the sculptor Kenyon, is 
the Reason. She ever finds in him a wise counselor, but he is 
too cold and austere to secure her full confidence, or to give 
her, in her great trial, the warm sympathy she seeks. Rightly 
is he represented as a worker in marble, even as the Reason 
deals with truths in their naked severity and coldness. The 
fair and lovely Hilda admirably personates the Conscience, and 
sustains, throughout, the purity and loftiness of so elevated a 
character. Sympathizing and kind, tender and trué, though 
dignitied and somewhat reserved, she dwells apart, in the sum- 
mit of a lofty tower, above the dust and miasma of the city; 
and though she comes down, and walks the filthy streets of 
Rome, her white robe is unsoiled, and she returns at night to 
feed her companions, the white doves, (pure thoughts and 
desires), and to keep the flame burning on the altar of Prayer. 
The others often refer to her as having a finer perception of 
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the beautiful and true, than themselves; and though they 
sometimes complain that her standard of virtue is too high for 
them to reach, and her judgment upon their opinions and 
conduct too severe, yet they are never satisfied that theirs is 
correct, unless it coincides with hers. 

Miriam and Hilda are both artists, for our nature was formed 
to enjoy and to produce the beautiful, although Hilda does not 
now originate pictures, as in her native home, but copies from 
the old masters; that is, the Conscience refers us to the eter- 
nal standards of Right and Wrong. Associated with these 
high-souled friends, we find a gay and thoughtless youth, so 
simple-minded and careless that they regard him as a mere 
child in understanding, yet his graceful beauty and mirthful- 
ness, and especially his affectionate and winning manners, 
afford them so much pleasure that they admit him to constant 
companionship. This is Donatello, who represents the Animal 
Nature. Kenyon woos Hilda with an admiration bordering 
upon reverence, and Donatello passionately loves Miriam, 
though neither finds his affection at first fully reciprocated. 
Miriam indeed often regards the childishness of Donatello 
with contempt. But after Hilda has sprained her delicate 
wrist, she grasps the strong hand of Kenyon; and when Mi- 
riam finds herself cast off by Hilda, and regarded with suspi- 
cion by Kenyon, she clings tenaciously to the tenderness yet 
remaining for her in the heart of Donatello. That is, when 
the Conscience has been weakened by intercourse with guilt, it 
is glad to lean somewhat upon the understanding; and after 
the Soul has become debased by crime, she loses much of her 
dignity and delicacy, and is even willing to confess, in the 
most humiliating manner, her subjection to the Body, and de- 
pendence upon it for happiness. “I lost all pride,” says Mi- 
riam, “ when Hilda cast me off.” 

Before his contact with guilt, Donatello is in a state of per- 
fect, though childlike, enjoyment. He is in sympathy with 
the animal creation; understands the language of beasts and 
birds, and they come at his call. Whether he has really 
pointed and furry ears, being himself only an improved ani- 
mal, we are lett in doubt even at the end of the story. 

That mysterious verse in the third chapter of Genesis: “ And 
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the Lord God said, Behold the man has become as one of us, 
to know good and evil; and now lest he put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever ;” ap- 
pears to have started in the mind of our author the question, 
“ Whether sin has not been the means of bringing a simple 
and imperfect nature to a point of feeling and intelligence, 
which it could have reached in no other way?’ This idea he 
introduces again and again; but he evidently sees the great 
objections to which it is liable, for he represents Kenyon (the 
Peason) as replying to Miriam, when she asks this question : 
“T dare not follow you into the unfathomable abyss, whither 
you are tending. Mortal man has no right to tread where you 
now set your feet.” And again, when Kenyon asks Hilda, 
“Ts sin then, like sorrow, merely an element of human educa- 
tion, through which we struggle to a higher and purer state 
than we could otherwise have attained ?’’—the Conscience an- 
swers: “ Do you not perceive what a mockery such a creed 
makes not only of all religious sentiments, but of moral law, 
and how it annuls and obliterates whatever precepts of heaven 
are written deepest within us? You have shocked me beyond 
words !” 

In the very outset of the story, our party of four together 
visit the Catacombs. Prompted by a vain curiosity, the ill- 
fated Miriam wanders from her companions, and is for a mo- 
ment lost in that labyrinth of tombs. In those sepulchral cav- 
erns she meets with a hideous mendicant monk, wandering 
there for penance, who now emerges with her into the light of 
day. He appears acquainted with her early history, alludes to 
crimes committed in the past with which they are both in some 
way connected, and declares that now he has found her, he 
will never again lose sight of her. He keeps his word, follow- 
ing her, from that day forward, like her very shadow, and dark- 
ening with his repulsive aspect every path she treads. Some- 
times he stands suddenly before her, in the midst of the gayest 
dance; again, she sees his dark features reflected from over 
her shoulder, in a moonlit fountain. Often he waits for her, 
at nightfall, in the obscurity of some ruined arch, and follows 
her stealthily home in the dusk of twilight. Though he is not 
always near her, being absent sometimes for days together, yet 
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she is ever liable to his intrusion, and cannot by any entreaties 
prevail upon him to leave her entirely. So haunted is she by 
his disagreeable features, that they creep, imperceptibly to her, 
even into her best pictures, and injure the effect, so that not 
only is her life embittered by his persecution, but her prospect 
of excelling in her art seems blighted. Wandering in dark- 
ness, the soul has encountered the demon of Temptation, who, 
for some unexplained reason hidden in the past, some political 
crime of her ancestors, it is suggested, (the allusion is evidently 
to the sin of Adam), claims the right to pursue her. 

We are taught that sin came at first through the animal 
nature, (Eve ate an apple), and the inducements to many of its 
forms are still presented through the bodily appetites. They 
are always more or less excited by temptation, but the soul can 
restrain them, and does, when she remains true to her high 
trust. So we see Donatello exasperated whenever the monk 
appears; but Miriam continually soothes and quiets him, and 
prevents any violent outbreak of passion. At last, however, 
when both are irritated to the utmost degree by his persistent 
intrusion, Donatello, with an animal rage, holds the hated man 
over the brink of the precipice, at the Tarpeian rock, and looks 
to Miriam for permission to throw him off. 

They are alone—without the restraining presence of either 
Hilda or Kenyon. In her excitement, Miriam forgets to restrain 
herself, or exercise her usual control over him who turns to her 
for guidance. By a look of sympathy and encouragement, she 
consents,—and the dreadful deed of murder is done, which, 
afterwards, they would give worlds to undo. 

The soul, by its silent acquiescence, must consent, or there 
can be no transgression of moral law. Temptation has done 
its work; the deadly sin has been committed; we next behold 
its consequences. For a moment, Miriam and Donatello ex- 
ulted in that brief sense of freedom which violators of law 
always at first enjoy; but this is quickly followed by an un- 
utterable horror in view of their crime, which gives place only 
to a life-long remorse. This remorse is, for a time, alleviated 
by a sense of companionship in sin. The author has here 
shown the subtlest analysis of thought and feeling. Is not the 
consideration that we are not alone in sin, the first and only 
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relief that comes to the mind aroused to a sense of guilt? We 
mean, of course, aside from any hope of pardon. We say 
immediately : “we are not alone! there are others as guilty as 
ourselves.” But this very thought soon turns to a new instru- 
ment of torture. There is companionship, indeed,—but what 
terrible companionship! To use the words of Hawthorne: “A 
crowded thoroughfare, and jostling throng of criminals. It is 
a terrible thought that an individual wrong-doing melts into 
the great mass of human crime, and makes us—who dreamed 
only of our own little separate sin—makes us guilty of the 
whole. And thus Miriam and her lover were not an isolated 
pair, but members of an innumerable confraternity of guilty 
ones, all shuddering at each other.” 

The next day they meet Kenyon, by appointmemt, at the 
church of the Capuchins, before Guido’s picture of the Archan- 
gel Michael setting his foot upon the Tempter, for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the face of the demon does not resemble 
that of Miriam’s tormentor. Here they find themselves con- 
fronted by the evidence of their guilt in the corpse of the mur- 
dered monk, laid out in the garb of a Capuchin friar, with his 
cross and rosary, and candles burning around him. In the 
scene which follows, our author has not only faithfully delin- 
eated the courage and endurance which the soul develops in 
emergencies, but has shown his nice observation of its most 
hidden workings. 

Though appalled at the awful spectacle, Miriam leads the 
shuddering Donatello close to the side of the dead monk, say- 
ing: “The only way in such cases, is to stare the ugly horror 
right in the face. Never a sidelong glance, nor a half-look, 
for those are what show a frightful thing in its frightfulest 
aspect. Lean on me, dearest friend; my heart is strong for 
both of us.” More than this, she goes back alone, and con- 
fronts the severe, reproachful glances that come from the half 
closed eyes of the murdered man; yes, even touches the cold 
hands of the corpse, to assure herself that the likeness to her 
former enemy is not an illusion. , 

Thus the soul cannot, if it would, ignore its guilt. Painful 
as is the theme, the thoughts are perpetually recurring to it; 
so that after vaguely hoping for a while that it is some dread- 
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ful dream that haunts us, some illusion that will presently van- 
ish, we generally conclude, either in case of any overwhelming 
sorrow or oppressive sense of sin, that it is wisest to contem- 
plate it steadily, till we have calmly decided just how much 
is real, and how much imaginary, and then brace ourselves to 
bear the worst. ' 

Miriam and Donatello supposed themselves to be alone 
when he threw the monk over the precipice, (but the con- 
science is ever watchful over the soul, and especially in its hour 
of trial), and Hilda had noticed the monk gliding stealthily 
after Miriam, and returned to seek her friend. Through the 
half-opened gate of the court-yard she witnessed the deed 
of blood; then hurried away, with that deathly sickness of 
heart which the innocent suffer when they discover guilt in 
those whom they have loved and trusted, to stretch her hands 
towards heaven, and tell her disappointment only to her God. 

The next interview between these friends, the meeting of 
the Soul and Conscience after sin, is beautifully delineated, 
and shows how innocence suffers from the mere knowledge of 
sin in others, and much more from direct contact with guilt. 
Up to this time they had delighted in each other’s society. 
Miriam had said, “ Nothing insures me such delightful and 
innocent dreams, as a talk late at night with Hilda.” Now 
she fears, while she longs to meet that “ white-robed friend,” 
whose kind approval can give the soul a purer joy than the 
applause of all the world beside. But with truly noble 
courage she stills her beating heart, and climbs the long 
stairway of Hilda’s tower. 

With what a grieved severity Hilda motions her away, and 
warns her that their intimacy is now at an end! With what 
accuracy she explains to her the nature and extent of her 
guilt, replying to her inquiry, ‘“ What have I done?” “Ah, 
Miriam, that look!’ ‘“ Donatello paused,” she says, recount- 
ing the events of the night, “ while one might draw a breath, 
but that look, ah, Miriam, that look!” 

“Tt is enough!’ replied the now convicted Miriam, bowing 
her head like a condemned criminal; “you have satisfied my 
mind on a point where it was greatly disturbed. Hencefor- 
ward I shall be quiet. Thank you, Hilda.” 
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The Soul, enlightened by Conscience, sees when, where, 
and just how far she has offended. 

It is a well-known fact, that the capacity of pure and inno- 
cent physical enjoyment is paralyzed, often destroyed, by 
vice. 

Here notice how completely our poor Donatello is changed. 
Before, he was the merriest creature in the world, and thought 
if Miriam could but deign to receive his love, he should be 
transcendently happy. But now, stupefied with horror at the 
crime he had committed, he has become incapable of pleas- 
ure, and though Miriam (the Soul) is so far degraded as to 
seek comfort and diversion from him, he can in no way con- 
sole her. Benumbed and cold, he lies down in hopeless de- 
spair, while Miriam vainly strives to rouse him from his 
stupor, by lavishing upon him every expression cf endear- 
ment. At last, finding that her presence must augment his 
grief, by constantly reminding him of his crime, she con- 
strains herself to bid him a sad farewell. 

Before sin, we saw him amid the gardens of Rome, reveling 
in the enjoyment of nature. But now he retires to his lonely 
castle, and confines himself in apartments formerly used as a 
prison, spending his days and nights in penance and remorse ; 
that is, in weariness and pain. He no longer drinks the re- 
freshing and fragrant wine of sunshine, for his hope and 
gladness, or animal spirits, are all gone. Feeling himself 
unworthy to enjoy the elevated society of his former friends, 
he exiles himself entirely from them. 

“But why,” the reader may ask, “are Miriam and Dona- 
tello, while so truly attached, so long separated? Can Soul 
and Body part, before the final division by death?’ Cer- 
tainly not; though they may be, to a certain extent, oblivious 
of each other. But we find that they were not widely sepa- 
rated. Miriam had followed Donatello to his retirement, 
though she does not intrude herself upon him, but occupies 
the stately and long unused apartments of the castle, while 
he remains secluded in his prison tower. Her presence is 
indicated to him, however, by the winning melody ot her 
evening song, by which she wooes his return to her; an invi- 
tation which he longs, yet fears to accept. 

VOL, XX. 3 
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We think Hawthorne here introduces the figure which 
Bunyan has elaborated in his allegory of the “Holy War,” 
in the town of Mansoul. The nobler faculties of man are a 
constant reproof to any animal excess, and remind the fallen 
one of his debasement, so that any lapse into vice must neces- 
sarily interrupt all sweet communion between the inferior 
nature and the higher powers of the soul. When a man has 
yielded to his base passions he shrinks from reflection, nor 
does he wish to hold converse with his reason or his con- 
science. 

But Kenyon visits Donatello and draws him forth to a 
better life. After much patient instruction, and many en- 
deavors, he is enabled, under the blessing of heaven, to bring 
about a reunion between those who had been partially alien- 
ated, but who could not but be miserable in estrangement. 
They are united; but it is “for mutual support, for one 
another’s final good, for effort, for sacrifice, but not for earthly 
happiness.” To sinful man happiness is no longer a legitimate 
aim; those who seek it, chase a phantom which ever eludes 
their grasp. It comes, if it comes at all, as a “ wayside flower, 
springing along a path that leads to higher ends.” 

Meanwhile, Hilda is left alone in Rome, and we are now 
shown the effect of sin upon the conscience. The loss of con- 
fidence in her friend has robbed her life of its joy; her guide 
and support, the Reason, is also absent. The pestilential air 
affects her with a dreamy languor; a torpor creeps over her 
spirit. She wanders gloomily through the vast galleries of 
art, in which she had formerly delighted, feeling that her keen 
insight into the spirit of the old masters is dimmed, and her 
enjoyment of their works wholly gone. She even questions 
whether they were ever so true and beautiful as she once sup- 
posed ; for sin sometimes leads us to doubt whether there be 
any real goodness in the world. At last she throws off some 
portion of the burden that oppresses her spirits, by confessing 
her knowledge of the murder to the church. Remembering 
that Miriam had entrusted to her care a packet of important 
papers, she goes at the appointed time to deliver it to the 
authorities of Rome. She then mysteriously disappears, hav- 
ing been detained by the ministers of justice, until at the return 
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of Miriam and Donatello, full explanation and satisfaction are 
made. Conscience keeps the moral accounts of the soul, and 
will present them sooner or later at the tribunal of justice. 
But conscience herself becomes morbid, and is often brought 
under bondage to superstition, while sin remains unpunished 
or unpardoned. 

Kenyon, after leaving Miriam and Donatello again united, 
hastens to seek Hilda in Rome. He finds her at St. Peter’s, 
in the moment when she has relieved her burdened mind at 
the confessional. He is greatly disturbed to find her so much 
under the influence of superstition, and still more distressed at 
her speedy disappearance. For the first time in years, the 
lamp goes out upon the virgin’s shrine, for now prayer is 
interrupted. He seeks her everywhere in vain, and can 
obtain no information concerning her until he meets with 
Miriam, who assures him of her safety and approaching resto- 
ration. Miriam, when Kenyon first meets her, appears beauti- 
ful as ever, richly dressed as a nobleman’s daughter with the 
bright gem (of forgiveness) shining on her breast. He meets 
her again with Donatello, who has also regained his former 
grace and beauty, upon the Campagna, where they are spend- 
ing a few brief days of happiness before their final separation. 

The finding of the Venus, which is here narrated, what 
does it signify? ‘“ Beauty for ashes;”’ joy out of sorrow; 
love, which though mutilated and defaced with clinging earth- 
liness still retains a divine purity and beauty; the only flower 
of Eden that has survived the fall, and still blossoms on its 
ruins. 

Though manifesting a tender melancholy, both Miriam and 
Donatello seem now to have attained that state of elevated 
and tranquil enjoyment which lifts the pardoned soul above 
all earthly misfortune. For when the heart has gained that 
great bliss which springs from a sense of forgiveness, it grows 
so large, so rich, and so variously endowed, that it can bestow 
smiles on the joys of those around it, give tears to their woes— 
yes, shed them for sorrows of its own, and still retain a sweet 
peace throughout all. Yet Donatello continued to wear the 
penitent’s robe, and is determined to give himself up to justice ; 
for though the soul may obtain pardon, neither repentance nor 
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reformation can save the body from suffering for sin, or remit 
its penalty, which is death. They cling most lovingly together 
at the last, knowing that their union must be short. And in 
the midst of the carnival,—for the world may all be merry- 
making when our souls and bodies silently part,—there was a 
little stir among one portion of the crowd, and they were 
separated; the one to be imprisoned in the dungeons of the 
tomb; the other to wander lonely, disembodied, we know not 
how long, but not without hope of a final reunion. “ Hilda 
had a hopeful soul, and saw sunlight on the mountain-tops.” 

Kenyon finds Hilda, who is released when Donatello sur- 
renders himself to justice, and happy in wedded love they 
return to their native land. For the land of art and beauty 
has grown dark to both, since they behold it in the shadow of 
a crime, and their souls yearn for the home of their childhood. 
Are not the higher powers of our nature heaven-born, and 
when united in harmony, and obedience to divine law, should 
they not tend thitherward ? 

In his conclusion, the author speaks of a strangely sad event, 
which has harrowed the feelings of many, with which Miriam 
was connected. If this be intended as a part of the allegory, 
we suppose it refers to the Fall of Man. We infer from his 
narration that the soul is forgiven, but we look in vain for any 
mention of the merits of an atoning Saviour. It cannot be that 
he deems remorse can cancel sin! Why then does he never 
shed the light of faith over his gloomy pictures of despair ? 

We hope that Hawthorne will soon give us the parable of 
the “seven-branched candlestick,’ for we love to study his 
riddles, and we are sure that, like the present work, it 
will be “full of poetry, of art, and of philosophy,” if not of 
religion; but we beg him not to dig it out of “seven sepul- 
chres,” and invest it with a “seven-fold sepulchural gloom.” 

We wish he would cultivate the simplicity and cheerfulness 
of Bunyan. The immortal allegory is easily understood, and 
no doubt one of its great charms, with the multitude, is that 
the Pilgrim gets safely by the lions, escapes from the Giant 
Despair, defeats Apolyon, and having left all his burden at the 
cross, passes hopefully over the river into light. 
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ArticLe III.—REPETITION. 


TuEmEs are exhausted ; I look in vain 

For something new ; an endless train 

Of poets, seeking fame’s brief bubble, 
Have cleared the field of grain and stubble. 
Nothing remains but new edition 

Of old ideas— Repetition. 


Happy the man whose world was new, 
And all thing fresh to his sole view. 

No copyright, or risk of plagiary ; 
Whate’er he wrote was his ; no wagery* 
Or hack-work ;—all pure volition ; 

Nor any need of Repetition. 


But now we glean a barren field, 

That scarce a grain of wheat will yield 
To closest search of rhyme or reason ;— 
Mere aftermath of harvest season. 
What wonder if it lack nutrition— 
This unsubstantial Repetition. 


The “ Ode to Spring,” first sung by Adam, 
You still repeat, young miss, or madame. 
Likewise the ditties of a lover 

Eve heard, are harped over and over 

By descendants of all condition, 

Who never tire of Repetition. 


The ‘tuneful choir’ assigned high heaven 

To Milton; Dante claims H—; to Shakespeare’s given 
The Earth and all that it inhabit ; 

Leaving to others scarce a tid-bit. 

In such dearth, e’en genius lacks fruition, 

And struggles handicapped with Repetition. 


[* If we cannot have new ideas, we can at least invent new words to 
rhyme with the very few words which our predecessors have obligingly 
left without jingling mates. ] 
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Hence poets starve, but not quite alone 
Do they seek for bread and find a stone ; 
Beating their brains with little avail, 

In threshing old straw with a new flail. 
And die at last of inanition 

And all because of Repetition. 


What new thing do historians write, 

Save sometimes to prove that black is white ; 
Upsetting some harmless old story, 

And throwing doubts on love’s glory ? 
Vainly they scoff at fixed tradition— 

The fables remain—by Lepetition. 


Philosophers are evermore guessing 
About things in general—confessing 
That Newton discovered pretty much all 
That’s very certain in the apple’s fall, 
Forestalling their own erudition, 

And leaving them victims of Repetition. 


Our new inventions prove to be old ; 
And almost daily patents are sold 

For contrivances China or Japan 

Were using before our era began ; 

Still later, we roamed in savage condition 
While Solomon was bored by Repetition. 


What he would think if he lived to-day 
And spoke his mind, it is hard to say. 
Perhaps he might admit the telephone 
To be something “ new under the sun.” 
But dazed by “ Hallos,” would wish one 
Had spared him this kind of Repetition. 


Even Nature, in her wondrous forms 

Of sunshine and shadow, calms and storms, 
Seedtime and harvest that never fail, 

Whom “ Age cannot wither nor custom stale,” 
Has long since relinquished ambition 

To be other than her own Repetition. 








Repetition. 










Critics like to cut and thrust keenly ; 
Sometimes fairly, and sometimes meanly ; 
But after all has been said and done, 

The good and the bad rolled into one 

Is merely the old mountain’s parturition. 
Their great ‘muss’ is little mus’s Repetition. 










Just now comes one of them who cites 
Old lines like those the Laureate writes. 
Not charging an actual purloining 
Of gold only changed by recoining ; 
But showing that close inquisition 
Finds everywhere some— Repetition. 













This theme might further easily wend 
Around in circle quite without end, 
Like Reviewing Reviews—scheme most rare 
For showing how not to get there : 
Watering water needless mission 

And latest phase of Repetition. 

















Quite likely some wiseacre reading 
These lines will say : “ You prove your pleading 
By borrowing largely from old sage 

So-and-So” (quoting the text and page). 

“Your jingle is doomed to same perdition 

You find for others— Repetition.” 








Another, equally sagacious, 
Says: “Friend, your theory’s fallacious. 
The new with the old so closely blends 
One never begins, other never ends. 

All would be lost past recognition 

But for constant Repetition.” 












Of the dilemma take either horn 
That pleases you ;—the latest born, 
However wise, can do no more 

Than add his small mite of wit or lore. 
Time grinds it all with slow attrition, 
And winnows the chaff by Repetition. 


University Club, N. Y. 
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Arricce IV—SHOULD MARRIAGES BE INDISSOLU- 
BLE ? 


In discussing this subject it is customary to assume that 
Jesus Christ, in what he said regarding it, designed to cover 
the whole topic of divorce for the Christian ages. But we 
regard whether he did so as a most important preliminary 
question. 

There frequently appears an utter forgetfulness or ignoring 
of the circumstances of the times in which Christ spoke and of 
the immediate occasion which led to his words. Men look 
back through the whole atmosphere of divorce legislation and 
dissension, and interpret Christ in this light, instead of taking 
their point of view as his contemporaries, and inquiring how 
he must have been understood by those who listened to him. 
But to gain this point of view is the first step towards gaining 
a correct understanding of our Lord. For his hearers did 
understand only what was based at least on the law and cus- 
toms of their own time. 

Among the Jews, as among the Greeks and Romans of that 
day, divorce was entirely a personal matter. The public had 
nothing to do with it. We can hardly conceive a greater 
difference of conditions from the ideas and usages of our own 
time. Subsequently to what the historian Mommsen calls the 
“Emancipation of Woman in the Roman Empire,” and the 
broadening views of life due to the spread of the Greeco- 
Roman civilization, this ancient custom of arbitrary divorce 
had begun to be called in question. Even during the reign of 
Augustus, measures began to be taken to check what was felt 
to be an evil. In no part of the empire probably was this 
discussion more rife than among the Jews, as it existed 
between the schools of Shammai and Hillel. Whitby among 
commentators, and Edersheim in his Life and Times of Jesus, 
the Messiah, see Christ’s words in their true historical setting. 
Whitby also speaks of Moses’ law of divorce as a permission 
from the same authority as originated marriage, and says that 
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God may also now authorize putting away the wife “for cruelty 
and other mischief.” 

But the two schools were at one regarding the absolute per- 
sonal right of divorce, they only differed as to the occasions of 
putting this right in execution. 

With these circumstances in mind the passages in the gospels 
touching the subject are easily understood. 

First, in Matt. v. 31 and 32, we have a portion of a paragraph 
beginning with the command against adultery and explaining 
how the command may be violated in effect though not in 
form. This paragraph is completed by annulling as the Chris- 
tian law the Mosaic permission of divorce except in the one case 
of fornication. But the manner in which this is done seems 
generally to have escaped the notice of writers on the passage. 
Christ speaks wholly from the point of view of the woman. 
He says nothing here of the moral status of the man himself. 
It is as though the guilt of the husband were self-evident and 
beneath contempt. But—another thing which has commonly 
been overlooked—he had covered the ground of the husband’s 
_ guilt in the 27th and 28th verses preceding: “ But I say unto you 

that whosoever looketh upon a woman to lust after her, hath 
committed adultery with her already in his heart.”” An inno- 
cent wife was always put away to provide for another mar- 
riage, i. e., with the desire for another woman. Christ thus 
covers the whole subject and sweeps away the Jewish custom 
of the divoree of innocent wives and divorces from lustful or 
selfish desires. 

When we come to Matt. xix. 3-12, we have Christ answering 
a specific question which springs out of the current discussions 
to which I have referred. The Pharisees put to Christ a test 
question (meipdfovres auvov): “Is it lawful for a man to put 
his wife away for every cause?” In reply, Christ again takes 
occasion to withdraw the liberty of personal divorce, which 
Moses had granted, except for the one cause of fornication. 

Mark (x. 2-9) and Luke (xvi. 18) make Christ cut up the 
power of personal divorce, root and branch, without regard 
even to the guilt of the wife. 

The apparent discrepancy here between Matthew and the 
other two has been a real perplexity to interpreters. If it was 
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Christ’s design to set forth the whole matter of divorce in a 
rule for the Christian ages, there seems to be no satisfactory 
explanation of it. But if on the other hand it was Christ’s 
design simply to answer the particular question of the Phari- 
sees, whether a man might put away his wife for any cause 
(cata macav ditiav), the specification which we find in Matthew 
becomes an incidental matter. There can be no doubt but 
that Christ intended to abolish personal divorce even in the 
case of marital unfaithfulness, as we now ean see he has done 
in the Christian world. 

This position is confirmed by what we ccnsider the correct 
rendering of what Matt. xix. 6, viz: “ What therefore God 
joined together, let not a man, i. e., the husband, put asunder.” 

Even this restriction was more than the disciples could bear 
without being ready to throw overboard marriage altogether. 
But having their attention caught by the antithesis between 
God and man interpreters have enlarged the proposition into: 
“What God hath joined together let no human power put 
asunder.” 

The nearest which correct exegesis will allow to this is: 
“What God hath joined together, let not the husband, as a 
mere man, put asunder.” 

Jerome, as quoted by Wordsworth, shows a correct under- 
standing of the passage, and hits the nail on the head when he 
says: “A man puts asunder what God hath joined together, 
when he puts away a wife to marry another.” 

The rendering I have given is required by the absence of the 
article before av@pw7os. A noun used generically demands 
the article. This usage of the Greek is familiar. The evan- 
gelists conform to it with almost perfect regularity in using the 
article with av@pwos where the race is meant. An example 
occurs in the reply of the disciples in the tenth verse, and 
another in Mark ii. 27: “The Sabbath was made for man, not 
man for the Sabbath.” The article may sometimes be omitted, 
as Hadley says in his grammar, “ where it seems unnecessary 
to express the definiteness of the noun.” But in the case of 
those to whom Christ was replying, any advance upon their 
views would have called for the greatest explicitness. The 
meaning of av@pwros without the article is well tested by 
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1 Cor. vii. 1: “It is good for a man not to touch a woman.” 
To take “man” and “woman” here as universals, would not 
only make Paul contradict himself in the succeeding verses, 
but set him squarely against the revelation of the Divine 
wisdom and will in Genesis. If av@pw7ros without the article 
is a universal in the passage before us, it is the only case in 
the gospels, unless Luke xviii. 2 should be so regarded—which 
is doubtful. 

If any one supposes that the antithesis of the divine and 
human makes the form universal, he will find by examining 
that the New Testament idiom generally expresses this antith- 
esis by the plural “men” and that the article is used with it, 
unless the article is omitted in both branches of the contrast for 
the sake of simplicity or condensation. Heb. xiii. 6 is poetic. 

If then these passages in the gospels, when properly under- 
stood, relate only to the question of the Pharisees and the cur- 
rent discussion of the times regarding personal divorce, we must 
look elsewhere for the scriptural law regarding divorce by 
public authority, and admit that Christ did not intend in these, 
his recorded, utterances to cover the whole subject of divorce. 

Christ referred to the ancient scriptures and the divine ordi- 
nance “in the beginning,” in a way to make it certain that 
marriage is normally a permanent union during the life of the 
parties united. But how the two were to be united, and whether 
they could in any case and by any human authority be separated, 
neither the scripture to which Christ referred, nor Christ him- 
self, declare. In the first place, the Scriptures lay down no law 
of marriage by which the two are to be united. That has ever 
been left to human judgment and custom. And this is a 
matter of no small consequence when we come to consider the 
question of separation. It will not do to make too much of the 
mere natural union. This would lead us to a phase of Tolstoiism, 
which is but a worship of instinct. How then are a man and 
woman united in a real marriage, taking the world over. It 
must be done by some earthly power representing God, else 
God has no part in it beyond the forces and facts of nature. 
But we say: “ What God had joined together.” The agency 
then which God has ever employed in uniting men and women 
in marriage is the wisdom and sanction of other human 
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beings, i e., the people through law or fixed custom combined 
with nature, so as to secure publicity and permanence. In 
other words God joins in marriage only by public human au- 
thority directing and controlling the dictates and processes of 
nature. 

But if God acts by human agency in uniting, can he not 
equally separate by human agency? But as God has not laid 
down any legal form or detailed statement of principles for the 
contraction of marriage, the absence of the express permis- 
sion of separation by public authority cannot be held as 
evidence that such separation can never be according to the 
mind of God. The one being left to human wisdom implies that 
the other would be so left. But we are not without biblical 
evidence on the subject. 

If Ezra and Nehemiah were inspired leaders of the Jewish 
people, we find divorce among the Jews by public authority. 
The Jews of that time had erred in their marriages, but there 
was real marriage there. The pathos of the last chapter of 
Ezra needs no emphasis: “ For there were women and children 
there, and the people wept very sore.” But the Elders of the 
people went through with their work “according to the law.” 
Now if divorce by public authority was at that time according 
to the will and law of God, if the eternal principles of right 
were not violated, are they now violated when divorce takes 
place by public sanction and on general grounds where the 
“ weeping” has all passed away and given place to despair and 
bitterness ? 

Another class of divorces by divine authority is found in the 
same section of Exodus with the decalogue (xxi. 4). The law 
here directs the separation of the wife from the husband, 
unless the husband chooses perpetual bondage. 

Now it is very plain that personal arbitrary divorce, and 
divorce by reference to the wisdom, advice and authority of 
the elders of the people, i. e., of the whole people through 
their representatives, are two very different things. As the 
Old Testament permitted the latter, and Christ in touching the 
subject uttered no protest against the procedure of Ezra and 
only protested against the personal divorce allowed by Moses, 
we gain new evidence that in the Gospel passages Christ was 
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not speaking with regard to divorce in general, but with regard 
to the personal separations which were effected under the lust- 
ful desire of new marriages. 

The question now recurs how far the bringing in of public 
advice and authority affects the matter of divorce. And per- 
haps all will agree that the matter deserves more careful exam- 
ination than has been commonly given to it. The relation of 
marriage to public law is of itself a fertile theme. As I have 
said, the Scriptures lay down no law for the contraction of 
marriage. When we think of the importance to good morals, 
as we now regard it, of right legislation, we may perhaps be 
surprised. But this being the case, we could not expect them 
to speak of the matter of legal divorce. And the absence of 
its specific permission is not evidence that it is not divinely 
permitted, any more than the absence of divine requirements 
in regard to the mode of entering marriage proves that no 
legal forms or restrictions are permissible. 

Now the Bible says that “the powers that be are ordained 
of God.” If, then, God joins together in marriage by “ the 
powers that be,” is not the sundering of the tie by the same 
“powers,” God himself, dividing those whom he has previously 
united. Is there any other way, in fact, of justifying Ezra in 
his course regarding heathen marriages during the exile ? 

The “ powers that be ” therefore must have the right to act 
for God in this matter, unless it appears that it is one which is 
excepted from their jurisdiction. And the burden of proof is 
with those who would make it an exception. It may be 
claimed that the dissolution of marriage must be exempted 
from the authority of the state for the reason that marriage is 
not a thing in itself reversible; that it results in the birth of 
new human beings who cannot be remanded to non-existence, 
and for whose care the continued union of the parents is 
required. It is true that here we strike upon the real sacred- 
ness of marriage. There would be little sacredness of marital 
union in a world of barren marriages, if such a thing were con- 
ceivable. But it is a matter for the wisdom of observation and 
experience whether the children of unfortunate marriages are 
best trained under a union of bitterness and compulsion, or by 
the severed parents, where it can be done in peace and gentle- 
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ness. The results in the welfare of children, where peace and 
happiness have left the home, are not such as to weigh heavily 
in favor of the continuance of such connections. Indeed, no 
valid objection can be made on the ground of the children, to 
having the contiuuance of the marriage relation, in such cases, 
submitted to the advice and arbitration of those who represent 
the wisdom of the peoj)le, and the authority of God. 

An additional reason for reconsidering the question whether 
Christ intended, in what he said, to set forth the whole subject 
of divorce, is found in the fact that social changes have given 
quite new forms to the divorce problem. In antiquity, divorce 
was almost always the putting away of the wife by the hus- 
band. In recent times, by far the greater number of applica- 
tions for judicial separation is of wives who seek release from 
the unfaithfulness or cruelty of husbands. This doubtless 
arises from the greater ease with which women now support 
themselves in an honorable independence. Separation does 
not now involve dishonor or discomfort; and the practical 
question, what a woman shall submit to in the marriage bond 
is quite changed. But to go on with the New Testament 
teaching, we turn to Paul, the great interpreter of Christ. 
His doctrine with which we are chiefly concerned is found in 
I Cor. vii., where he treats of cases of separation. He first di- 
rects a wife not to seek separation merely on the ground of 
difference of faith. But says: “If she depart (or should she 
already have departed, as Woolsey translates), let her remain 
unmarried or be reconciled to her husband.” So far, Paul is 
clearly against divorce and re-marriage on sentimental grounds. 

He then goes on to cases where a separation is effected by 
the unbelieving party. His language is very strong as to the 
freedom of the other party. The words dv deddvAwrat, is not 
in slavery, have led many to infer that he would be understood 
that the abandoned party is entirely absolved from obligation, 
and is free to remarry. If this had been said of the woman: 
alone, the well-known relation of slavery to marriage would per- 
haps compel us to this conclusion. But is said equally of the 
man to whom this line of thought is inapplicable, and we must 
infer that Paul is only thinking of a peaceful separation in liv- 
ing apart, where peaceful union cannot exist. Besides, we must 
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never forget Paul’s estimate of celibacy where we are judging 
him by inference, instead of direct statement. The probabili- 
ties are all against Paul’s intending to provide for remarriage. 
On this point, Dr. Woolsey has left little to be said. (See his 
Divorce and Divorce Legislation.) 

Paul’s law for Christians separated on sentimental grounds is 
to remain unmarried or be reconciled to the former partner. 

Now, to say in this world of mistakes, that a mistake in mar- 
riage is one for which there is no rectification this side the 
grave, is taking a position for which very express and unmis- 
takable authority must be given before it will find general 
acceptance. If God has so revealed his wisdom and his will, 
that is sufficient. But the want of agreement among honest and 
intelligent interpreters upon this point, warrants us in examin- 
ing our way very carefully and moving slowly. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to separate the demands of the Christian 
conscience from legislation. Christ and Paul lay down the 
former, which make marriage indissoluble except for fornica- 
tion, and requires a partner rejected from the consort of life 
to remain unmarried or be reconciled in a return to the orig- 
inal bond. This law recognizes that unity of flesh cannot be 
severed but by amputation, and that such cutting asunder will 
not be desired by a member of the united life, as long as another 
remedy is possible, i. e., during the continuance of life. We 
do not, however, agree with those who bring into this discus- 
sion Paul’s illustration of the law and Christ in Romans vii., but 
we think that this is pressing the figure quite beyond Paul’s 
intent, which seems merely to be to use as an illustration the 
ordinary status of husband and wife living together, without 
any reference to occasional and exceptional conditions. 

But when we consider what laws should be enacted in regard 
to those desiring divorce, the case is quite changed. In the 
first place, if all were obedient to the law of the Christian con- 
science there would be little need of any legislation of the 
ordinary kind. It is a sad fact, but a real one, that mankind 
very largely refuse or fail to submit their conduct to the law 
of the Christian conscience. It is for such chiefly that laws 
are made. Laws for such must be adapted to their condition 
of advancement and existing character. It is not the office of 
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legislation to enfore a moral ideal not acknowledged by the 
generality of those for whom laws are made. But it may be 
said that the laws of men ought to conform to the law of God. 
Very true, when you understand the different function and 
design of the divine and human laws. The divine law is 
aimed at the heart, the source of conduct. Human law cannot 
aim at this, for it cannot see it. It can touch only a wide 
outer circle of overt action. Inside this circle it leaves the 
divine law to do its own work, uninterfered with. It never 
attempts to enforce it, nor does it throw any discredit upon it. 
It only regulates the outward conduct of men holding them- 
selves in varying relations to the inner, higher law. And, I 
repeat, it has to adapt itself to the knowledge and conditions 
of those for whom it is chiefly designed. Thus the law con- 
demns the breaking of the peace by the intoxicated, but legis- 
lation does not touch simple drunkenness. 

The legislator, therefore, is compelled to look at the matter 
of divorce from the general standpoint of human welfare, man 
being what he is. Many who have been married claim a sep- 
aration under the great law of self-preservation, and preserva- 
tion not only of life, but from suffering and degradation worse 
than death, which, alas, result not infrequently from abuses of 
marriage. They are unable to find any applicability of theo- 
retical views of marriage to their cases. They cry for deliver- 
ance. They can see no reason why they should not be allowed 
a release from what is violent and wrong, and permission yet 
to form a normal and happy alliance, if opportunity offers. 
The deliverance and the new opportunity which they crave 
seem to them much more like the work of a merciful God who 
ever keeps open a door for repentance and amendment, than 
the holding them to bonds which have become odious and 
denying to them the opportunity of a normal life. To err is 
human, and to say that an error in marriage is without remedy 
in this life, that wise counsel, just judges and good laws are 
powerless for relief, seems to contradict the general conditions 
under which we live. 

Moreover, we are looking at marriage in a large way, as a 
human institution, not merely at marriage among Christians 
so-called. Not to speak of savage nations, polygamous peoples, 
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and those who practice child-marriage, as in India, must be 
taken into account. For we must admit that real marriage 
exists under all these various conditions. And the question 
whether marriage is indissoluble must be answered in view of 
them all. As Christianity advances into eastern lands, the 


‘question becomes a practical one, what to do with such connec- 


tions. Shall large populations of women and especially of 
female children, be thrown into lifelong celibacy? Shall the 
wisdom of human legislators not be called into requisition, 
because Christ, in answering a question of the Pharisees, 
regarding the power of personal divorce, has been understood 
to cover the whole subject of divorce? Is it not better to 
revise our understanding of Christ’s words? If travelers find 
that a road is bringing them into danger, or far from where they 
wish to be, they infer that they have taken a wrong direction, 
no matter how confident they may have been that they were 
right when they set out. 

Certainly wise efforts to undo the world’s errors in marriage 
by the intervention of “the powers that be,” when they them- 
selves have become enlightened above the mass of the people— 
such efforts as are now beginning to be made in India, seem 
much more like God sundering evil ties, than the unions of the 
past in such communities are like God joining together by evil 
laws and customs. 

Again I say that a proper view of the function of law 
furnishes the correct solution of the relation of legislation to 
moral duty. Legislation does not make marriage. In a com- 
munity without laws, marriage could exist as validly as any- 
where. The simplest terms of genuine marriage are the union 
by mutual consent of two unmarried persons for life. What 
the law does is to prescribe certain forms of acknowledgment 
on the condition of which it guarantees certain rights and priv- 
ileges, and protection in them. What the law does in these 
respects, it can undo. If parties find themselves in suffering 
and danger in consequence of these granted rights, and ask of 
the law release from them because of their abuse, the law is 
bound, we think, to grant it. The law does not thereby touch 
the moral obligations of the married. It simply withdraws from 
either party the power to abuse the other in consequence of sanc- 
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tions which it had bestowed on the supposition that a proper 
union was being made, which turned out not to be a true sup- 
position. The parties then are left to such moral sense and con- 
science as they have. If the injured party acknowledges the 
law of Christ, he or she will remain unmarried. (I am suppos- 
ing that “the one exception” does not exist.) If the party 
does not feel thus bound, he or she may seek another marriage. 
I do not conceive it right for the law to forbid it in the case of 
the innocent party. In the ease of the party who has done 
the wrong, the law may and should refuse to grant him or her 
similar rights and powers over another partner. This is a just 
and certainly but a mild punishment. 

But to refuse to make divorce a wineulo, and to forbid the 
innocent party the privilege of a normal and happy union, is 
punishing the innocent with the guilty—a principle often 
acted upon in barbarous times, but abandoned in all civilized 
nations, at least, in every other case. 

But if it is said again that the act itself, of granting divorce, 
a vinculo, proclaims that it is morally right to marry again, I 
reply: Not at all. It merely proclaims that it is legally right 
to marry again. And it does this largely for the reason that 
the men who make laws, and those for whom they are made, 
are not able to agree upon this question of moral right. Good 
men have discussed it from the beginning, and perhaps will 
continue to, to the end of time, without reaching a common 
consent. Meanwhile Christians will act under the divine law 
as they understand it. 

But human law must go on doing its humbier work for the 
average human being, rectifying its own mistakes, as it best 
ean, and hoping for the good time when it shall not be called 
on to do what in the ideal Christian society it would rarely, or 
never, be asked to do. 

Our conclusion therefore is that the indissolubility of mar- 
riage should be aimed at asthe ideal of the Christian conscience, 


but not be enacted into law to be enforced. 
THOMAS STOUGHTON POTWIN. 
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Articte V.—PHILADELPHIA: A STUDY IN MORALS. 


Ir has been the habit of Philadelphia to plume itself upon 
being the most American city of America. Lacking the noisy 
metropolitan character of New York, without the assumed 
culture of Boston, and far removed from the loud aggressiveness 
of inland Chicago, it prided itself on its Americanism, and the 
elaim is not without foundation. Here, if American liberty 
was not actually born, it was tenderly nursed through its 
experimental period and cared for through its full growth. 
Though the founding of the city goes back no further than the 
time of William Penn of estimable memory, whose religious 
instincts were not so firmly rooted that he disdained to cheat 
so ungodly a creature as the poor Indian, the historical asscocia- 
tions of the city are of the most exalted order. Rome, Paris, 
Philadelphia, have had enacted in the midst of them more scenes 
that have influenced the history of humanity than any city of 
the world. And the memorable events that lifted Philadel- 
phia to the utmost pinnacle of fame, were not less momentous 
nor less abiding in their consequences than those which dis- 
tinguished her sister cities. 

No just estimate of Philadelphia is possible without keep- 
ing in view her historic associations and the important rank she 
holds by right of them, among American cities. As an active 
seat of right and liberty in the war for independence, Phila- 
delphia has long retained an exalted rank. It is this which 
gives her claims for consideration to-day, and it is on this her 
citizens rest their reputation for Americanism. Americans, as 
a rule, do not appreciate the value of historic associations. 
They are constantly changing the names of their streets and 
houses with almost as much regularity as they change their 
clothes. The country is too young to yet have any relics of 
even a respectable antiquity, and intimate association with the 
spick and span new things of the new world breeds contempt 
for those which are simply old. Children, even before they 
are out of pinafores, assert an independence of their parents 
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that would be startling in an older community, but which in 
America is excused as an indication of the national progres- 
siveness. With the possible exception of Boston, the historic 
associations of Philadelphia are richer than those of any other 
American city, and they are therefore of the utmost import- 
ance in illustrating its history, life, and civic character. 

The men of ’76 were animated by a holy zeal for liberty and 
for right. Their patriotism was spotted by no unmanly act; 
no lust for spoil, nor for personal aggrandizement marred 
their efforts. They may not have all been heroes, they might 
not all have been as single hearted as their historians would 
draw them. Human nature is much the same among. all 
people and in all times, but were there any who took part in 
the great events of that epoch, actuated by selfish or wrongful 
methods, they were lost in the mass of pure-minded patriots 
who made it famous. Midway between the northern and 
southern colonial cities, Philadelphia took the leading place in 
the struggle for independence, both by its position and the 
patriotism of its citizens. It was natural that in such a locality 
and among such a people the immortal declaration of inde- 
pendence should have been written and signed by the acknow]- 
edged representatives of the people. 

Though the American character lacks that impulsive senti- 
mentality which so distinguishes the French, it is impossible 
to believe that the good folk of Philadelphia were not deeply 
impressed by the great events transpiring in the midst of them, 
nor is it strange that every relic of that age has been preserved 
with jealous care save when the inevitable demands of progress 
and the selfish greed of individuals has swept them away. At 
all events there is no American city in which the remains of 
national antiquity are more highly treasured, and it is a dis- 
tinguished trait of the inhabitants that to this day, there is 
maintained a social hierarchy based on ancestral connections 
and colonial blood that is without a parallel in the land of the 
free, the place of refuge for the oppressed of all nations. 
However opposed to current traditions of American life such 
a fabric may be, it has at least the merit of indicating the 
regard in which the past is held by the present. The records 
f the families who trace their ancestry back beyond the foun- 
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dation of American liberty is indisputable evidence of the 
number of good men and faithful citizens who have made 
Philadelphia their home. In a community in which wicked- 
ness reigned and worldliness was the motto, the falls from 
grace would have been too numerous to permit the establish- 
ment of an ancestral society. Thus with its historic memories 
Philadelphia has maintained a moral atmosphere of the purest 
order. The lofty example of the higher circles has made itself 
felt in all grades of society, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that few communities of its size can offer the same amount of 
uprightness to the square mile as Philadelphia. 

As a matter of fact it is impossible to be openly wicked in 
Philadelphia. Small boys when they want to learn to smoke 
or todo other forbidden things, are forced to seek the most 
secluded portions of the parks, or the utmost parts of the city. 
Notwithstanding its vast area, Philadelphia is really limited in 
extent. The dwellings of the people stretch out in all direc- 
tions, and the rich and poor alike have homes and houses of 
their own. But the business portion of the city and the streets 
most used by its inhabitants are small, narrow, and short. 
Business is concentrated in a few streets; the large retail 
houses, offices, and even wholesale establishments must be 
within a certain area or they will not thrive. Everybody goes 
down Chestnut street and every one is constantly meeting 
every one else. Men of note acquire a familiarity which 
would be impossible in a city where business and professional 
life are more diffuse. But this remarkable publicity is not 
the only fact that helps to maintain public morality. The 
exclusive circles of Philadelphia are closely united by inter- 
marriages; the union of one of the ancient families with 
a representative of the new rich, which is becoming as char- 
acteristic of Philadelphia as of all other communities, excites 
almost as much attention and consternation as a royal misalli- 
ance would create in the most exalted circles of the old world. 
And so closely are the lines drawn that those members of the 
foreign nobility who have sought the hands and fortunes of 
Philadelphia maids, are regarded as being honored by being 
received into its oldest families. The proudest aristocracy of 
Europe is not bluer-blooded nor more exclusive than that of 
Philadelphia. ‘ 
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The biue blood of Philadelphia is its pride and its strength. 
Though its aristocracy draws the social lines with unprece- 
dented closeness, its most distinguished members are foremost 
in every enterprise which concerns the honor and glory of the 
city. They pride themselves not alone upon their lineage, but 
upon their reputation as the guardians of the city’s most sacred 
associations. In every good work they are active leaders, and 
no public enterprise has been carried to a successful comple- 
tion in which, if not the active originators, they have been the 
most active workers. Their purses are constantly open to the 
demand of public necessities, and the programme of every 
local enterprise is not much different from a list of Philadel- 
phia’s social leaders. Their public spirit has endeared them to 
the whole community, and even those whom they view socially 
with abhorrence would not be less disturbed than themselves 
over any event which would affect their honor and integrity, 
their worth or their usefulness. No breath of scandal has yet 
touched them that has not moved the city to its foundations, 
and there is a charitable and well-meant effort to cover up any 
wrong-doing which might inadvertently have become public 
property. The reputation of the city must be maintained at 
all costs, even though things be winked at that would be intol- 
erable in less exalted personages. 

It is well to keep these facts in mind, for some recent events 
in Philadelphia have soiled its spotless reputation and cast the 
dark cloud of doubt upon the names of many who have been 
in the front rank of good works, whose publie probity has 
been the highest, whose moral worth has been until now un- 
questioned. The details of the defalcation of the city treas- 
urer in the early part of this year and the collapse of the Key- 
stone National Bank can have little general interest to those 
who are not personally concerned in the scandals unearthed at 
the time. But when it is remembered that these scandals give 
quite a new insight into the constitution of Philadelphia soci- 
ety and intelligence, they become public property. All events 
which throw light on the evolution of morals are of the utmost 
value to the student of society, and the incidents of the Phila- 
delphia financial mess have shown that city in a new aspect 
which cannot but deeply affect the influence it may have in 
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the future as the guardian of American ideas, as the possessor 
of the most sacred traditions of America, as the representative 
American city where good works abound not less than good 
men, and which for years has been held up to America and 
the world at large as the model community of the universe. 

Since the fall of Lucifer there has been no greater collapse 
than that of the late city treasurer of Philadelphia. He was a 
man who for years had been looked upon by the general public, 
the public by whom he was elevated to his high office, the 
public whose interests he betrayed, the public that rewarded 
him for his past good, and condemned him for his later evil, 
as aman of unlimited trustworthiness. He had made a local 
reputation as an unselfish guardian of the city’s finances. 
From his seat in the city council chamber he had closely 
watched offending and suspicious officials. Long experience 
had made him familiar with every detail of municipal finance, 
and when two years ago, he went before the people as a eandi- 
date for the office of city treasurer, there was a popular feeling 
that a just man could now be appropriately rewarded by his 
grateful fellow-citizens and that for once the right man would 
have the right office. He was elected, and for two years com- 
manded the respect of the community by the able manner in 
which he performed the duties assigned him. <A series of 
financial disturbances, which in a measure had been felt in all 
parts of the country, culminated in Philadelphia in the failure 
of the Keystone National Bank. Never had a financial insti- 
tution been more wrongly managed, and its collapse revealed a 
state of rottenness almost unparalleled in financial history. Its 
most important immediate consequence was the revelation of 
the close connection the city treasuerer had maintained with 
it and his own embezzlement of a large amount of city and 
state funds. 

It is unnecessary to go further into the details of this story, 
but its value as a contribution to the history of Philadelphia 
morality is very great. It is well to remember the past record 
of the disgraced official and his local reputation, to understand 
the full significance of its later bearings. He was a poor man, 
his business was small, and, prior to his election, he had no 
credit, yet shortly after he had assumed office he had large 
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sums of money on deposit to his credit in numerous banking 
institutions, he loaned huge amounts to his brokers, and 
bought and sold stocks to great extent. His operations are 
known to have amounted to several hundred thousand dollars 
and his defaleation exceeded two millions. Sad as the fall of 
Mr. Bardsley was, the excuses put forth by those who had 
profited by his misdeeds are even more so. The criminal who 
is caught in his peculations is naturally regarded as the perpe- 
trator of all manner of evil. Mr. Bardsley’s collapse was fol- 
lowed by endless public discourses on his misdeeds, and the 
vocabulary of the daily press was exhausted in exhibiting him 
in his imagined true light. Had his crimes been confined to 
himself, had no others been affected by them, his story, though 
sad enough, would have been but the history of a single man. 
As a matter of fact, the Bardsley defalcation has affected an 
entire community. Public men whose reputation has hitherto 
been untouched by the breath of scandal, have been shown in 
a new and unpleasant light, perjury and falsehood have been 
exhibited in instances that only a few months before would 
have been deemed incredible. The highest of the land have 
been drawn into the scandal, and the mischievous spirit of 
rumor has been active in spreading abroad the most scandalous 
reports. 

Much of this is pure rumor and imagination, but the noise 
of false allegations has not been lessened because it served to 
direct public attention from the actual scandals that were 
being done in full light of day. So far as Mr. Bardsley is con- 
concerned, he was a self-confessed criminal. His thefts and 
perjuries were unquestioned. Yet the men who had once 
been his political associates in the city councils, men whom 
once he had led and fascinated by his purity of thought and of 
purpose, condoned his crime sufficiently to exempt him from 
the disgrace of impeachment for high crimes and misdemean- 
ors committed in office. Practically this did not affect his final 
personal punishment; but what a spectacle for the civilized 
world! The city councils of Philadelphia meet in no less a 
structure than Independence Hall itself, a building consecrated 
by the most precious of American memories, a building which 
should all else in this country pass away, is worthy to be pro- 
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tected by the last blood of its citizens, a building the very sight 
of which should instil fresh love of liberty and right into the 
breast of every living man, a building in which it should be 
impossible to commit a crime, above all to overlook one. Yet 
in the midst of these holy memories, in the center of the ulti- 
mate shrine of Americanism, a body of men chosen from the 
people for their integrity and worth as the people’s represen- 
tatives, who had every man of them sworn to preserve the 
city’s honor unharmed and untouched, made themselves the 
associates of a criminal by exempting him from a portion 
of his just punishment. Well may one ask if it was for this 
the men of ’76 fought, if it was for this the pure patriots of a 
hundred years ago lived and died, that the scene of their most 
memorable event should be desecrated by their successors. 

But this is not all. The public conscience of Philadelphia, 
the once noted morality of her people illustrated in this trans- 
action, were to receive further exemplification. Mr. Bardsley 
still continues the central figure of the story; his crimes have 
performed no more important function than the unveiling of 
Philadelphia’s moral atmosphere. It was natural that a man 
who was thus publicly excused and permitted to depart from 
the office he had most shamefully abused, should expect still 
further consideration from the public he had wronged. And 
he was strengthened in this belief by the exhibition made by 
the good and moral men who had profited by his misdeeds. 
The next chapter is indeed a strange one. It shows a long 
procession of Philadelphia bankers, brokers, men of unspotted 
reputation, in whose care the honor of the city would at any 
time have been gladly left, coming forward and solemnly 
taking oath before Almighty God that the large sums of money 
Mr. Bardsley had deposited with them, on which they were, 
many of them, wrongly allowing interest, represented his own 
personal fortune. The fact that this man before his election 
had been poor and so overwhelmed in debt that a semi-public 
effort was made to relieve him of his necessities by subscrip- 
tion, did not enter the minds of these eminent gertlemen, who 
lifted their eyes to heaven and could not see where money, 
which could only have been public money, came from. Even 
more amazing, more crushing in its effect than that shown by 
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the politicians of the councils, was this testimony, coming from 
the very salt of the city. And it is the more so because these 
good men knew they might be found out and their sin made 
public property. It is small wonder, ‘in view of such wide- 
spread corruption among the most unsuspected individuals, 
that Philadelphia has grown sick of her scandals and mighty 
efforts have been made to stem the tide of investigation which 
was bringing out unpalatable truths in unexpected quarters. 

It was natural that the chief criminal in the story should 
have found comfort in the morality thus revealed and, in the 
rapidly extending hosts of associates, have looked for still 
further consideration. It could well have been imagined that 
a city in which these things could have been brought to pass, 
almost anything in the way of an excuse would be accepted. 
Accordingly Mr. Bardsley asked the judge to deal lightly 
with him because he had not profited by any of his mis- 
deeds, and because he was ignorant that it was wrong for 
him to treat public funds as his own until after he had paid 
them over to other officials, when, naturally enough, he could 
do nothing with them. Why either of these pleas should have 
been offered for the consideration of rational men, is difficult 
to understand. The law recognizes no such thing as ignor- 
ance, and it is the height of folly for a man whose entire life 
has been spent in the public service, to come forward after the 
eleventh hour and affirm that, in looking upon money paid him 
for taxes as his own, he committed no crime. 

It is impossible to conceive why a man who had used public 
money for his own personal advantage, had engaged in illegal 
and unwise speculation, should present a request that his crimes 
be overlooked because all his wickedness had not profited him 
s0 much as a single cent. It is altogether a new doctrine in 
morals that an offender is only guilty if his crimes be success- 
ful. The application of this principle would soon free our 
jails and penitentiaries of a host of would-be criminals whose 
chief cause for regret, which is heightened rather than dimin- 
ished by their capture, is that they failed. Under such rulings 
life and property would soon be at a discount, for a necessary 
consequence would be a large addition to the criminal ranks, 
if success alone was to be the criterion by which their crimes 
were to be judged. 
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A few months before, such excuses would have called down 
the indignation of the entire community had any criminal ven- 
tured to put them forth, but the man who had closely studied 
the moral atmosphere of Philadelphia was not afraid to insult 
the intelligence of her citizens still further, and surely the 
morality he had caused to be revealed justified him in his 
estimate. It is unnecessary to go further into this matter, as 
fortunately for the shattered honor of the city, these pleas 
were without effect. It is difficult to determine in this case 
which is the more depraved, the mind of the man who con- 
ceived such excuses, or the morality of a city which led even a 
self-confessed criminal to suppose that they might be accepted. 
In view of what went before it seems a narrow chance that 
they were not taken as full palliation for the crimes involved. 

Throughout the whole disgraceful episode, Mr. Bardsley is 
the central figure. He is the scapegoat upon whom has been 
hurled the vials of public wrath, the indignation of an offended 
city. No language has been too severe with which to describe 
him and the crimes he wrought, and in the interest that has 
been focused upon him the public mind has overlooked many 
other events of importance. It is impossible to relate the 
incidents of the case without giving prominence to the fallen 
official, but his part in the transaction is small and insignifi- 
cant compared with the light it throws upon the moral atmos- 
phere of the most American of American cities. Party 
rivalry in America stops at no personal vituperation or distor- 
tion of facts, and not long ago the leading republican organ of 
Philadelphia kept prominently displayed before its readers a 
list of defalcating democratic officials, as if there were a direct 
connection between politics and crime and all criminals were 
democrats. Had Mr. Bardsley been the single victim of his 
operations his story would have been sad enough, but it acquires 
a new interest in the public men it has affected. He is the 
chief actor, the most conspicuous figure before the public; but 
the meaning of the play is deeper and below the surface. It 
is unjust to him, it is unjust to Philadelphia to treat the case 
as relating to him only. His fall was bad enough, it was suf- 
ficiently shocking that a man who had once been a shining light 
in a community should have departed far from the paths of 
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truth and uprightness he had once so carefully traveled. His 
own errors relate to himself only and would have been relatively 
small had they affected him alone. They are much more 
serious when they are found, as they are, to affect a large por- 
tion of the people, when the best citizens gladly omit a portion 
of a just punishment and others see no harm in taking money 
that could not have been his. It is not John Bardsley that 
has injured Philadelphia, but her men of worth. It was not an 
erring city treasurer that hurt her, but the politicians and 
bankers who banded themselves to shield a notorious criminal, 
to save him from utter collapse and themselves from the anger 
of a long-suffering public by hiding their misdeeds in the 
greater crimes of one who had once been their friend and 
benefactor. There can be no wonder that absurd excuses 
should have been put forth in such a place. 

Philadetphia would do well to contrast her present with her 
past, to ask if the men of °76 would have done as those of 791 
did, to compare the public spirit of a century ago with that of 
to-day. She should ask if it is seemly to crowd all imaginable 
crimes upon the shoulders of one man if thereby attention be 
diverted from more exalted criminals. She should ponder 
these things, and ponder them thoughtfully. The record of 
Philadelphia’s past greatness is untarnished. She stood then 
as a brilliant beacon guiding the hearts and hands of a mighty 
host. More than once since she has shown the world 
the patriotism and purity of her citizens. Her title as the 
most American of American cities has been hers not wrong- 
fully. She has been the stronghold of the most progressive 
political party in the Union. By right of tradition and good 
works she stood among American cities without a peer. Now 
all is changed. Her boasted public morality has been swept 
away by the actions of a single man. Her most cherished 
citizens have been put to a crucial test and found wanting. 
In the greed for gain, undreamed-of crimes have been com- 
mitted and a foul depravity exhibited where once all had 
been purity and brightness. The sins of Philadelphia have 
found her out. She that had once prided herself on her 
unspotted reputation has been shown to be no better than her 
rivals. In the revulsion of feeling which naturally follows 
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such a discovery it may be unjust to condemn the city, which 
has held the most exalted rank among American cities, to the 
lowest place, but her fall has been great, and has carried with 
it great part of the fabric of American patriotism and moral- 
ity. If goodness has departed from Philadelphia, the inquirer 
may well be disturbed to know where to find it throughout the 
length and breadth of the great western land. 

It has sometimes been aftirmed that there is no public con- 
science in America. Certainly it sometimes exhibits itself under 
the strangest forms and in the most unexpected manner; but 
the latest contribution of Philadelphia to American morality is 
most disheartening. It is not that one man has proven himself 
false, but an entire community. It is not one crime but many. 
It is not something that has been done in private, but in the 
full glare of the modern world, with its innumerable searching 
accompaniments of the telegraph and the public press. It was 
not done in a locality of depraved moral sense, but consum- 
mated in the very stronghold of uprightness and probity. It 
was not done by men of low tastes, by hardened criminals, but 
by men of education and culture. Were they unused to crime? 
Was this their first fall? Have they done nothing else wrong ? 
It is impossible to pursue the idea further. The fall of Phila- 
delphia has been great enough without adding fresh torture to 
her citizens by suggesting additional wrong-doing. 

The descent of Philadelphia from its lofty place has been a 
national calamity to America, and is one that well deserves 
the sympathy of the world. A departure from the path of 
truth by any person is a misfortune, and when an entire society 
is shown to be as foul within as it was once apparently pure 
without, it becomes a world-wide misfortune, and is doubly so 
when the community has been a source of light, the observed 
of all observers, the guardian of some of the most sacred relics 
of the human race. Had the events which recently transpired 
in Philadelphia taken place in some remote city of the Chinese 
empire, their influence upon the world at large would have been 
most insignificant. The city at the junction of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill rivers occupies too conspicuous a position for 
any public event in it to pass unheeded. The whole world 
knows of her misfortune, but it has been the part that Mr. 
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Bardsley has taken in it that has been most industriously cir- 
culated. The pride of its citizens is still great enough to seek 
to hide the universal depravity in which the Bardsley case is 
but an episode. It is natural that this should be so, but it is 
nevertheless grossly immoral. At present it would seem that 
only on two grounds can Philadelphia be rehabilitated and again 
lifted to her once conspicuous position: (1) That it be no longer 
wrong to excuse crime because one has once associated with the 
eriminal, and (2) that it is no longer wicked to tell lies. When 
the evolution of public morality has advanced to these points, 
then can Philadelphia once more become a shining light to the 
youth of the new world, and to the men of the old. Then in 
truth, shall we have a new morality and a new Philadelphia, 
when the traditions of the old are forgotten and its work lost in 
the abyss to which it has sunk. 
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ArtioLkeE VIL—SOME LETTERS OF THE YOUNGER 
PLINY. 


Ir is rather curious that nowadays when so much interest 
is shown in the correspondence of eminent men and women, 
few except Latinists should seem to know or value the letters 
of the Younger Pliny. Perhaps there are reasons enough for 
this. The letters are old, not new, and Latin, not French or 
German—two facts that are oftentimes regarded as sufficient 
to destroy all interest or value. Furthermore they cannot truly 
be called “hitherto unpublished.” In spite of these awful 
facts, one who is at all interested in the private correspondence 
of an illustrious man, cannot fail to find great pleasure and 
profit in the charming egotism, the naive self-complacency, 
and the admirable pen pictures of the most brilliant lawyer 
and litterateur, excepting Tacitus, of the Flavian period. No- 
where else can we find such a vivid description of the daily 
life of a wealthy and cultured gentleman under the Empire. 
Pliny represented that type of Roman who seems to have 
approached most closely to the modern traveled and cultured 
club man of New York or London, though there are those 
great differences which must of necessity exist between the 
exponents of two systems of civilization so widely separated 
in time and underlying principles. 

In the nine books of Pliny’s private correspondence, we find 
a man thoroughly educated, very industrious in a dilettante 
way, lifted by nature and training above the sensuality of his 
fellow citizens, filled with an intense conviction of the great- 
ness of his own intellectual abilities, and very desirous that 
none of his achievements should escape the reward of immor- 
tality. Wesee him in all situations. He takes us from the 
banquet at a friend’s house to the law courts of the Basilica 
Julia; from a boar hunt in the Sabine hills to the inmost 
recesses of his villa at Laurentum, whither he has fled to 
escape the attention of his slaves at the festival of the 
Saturnalia ; now he describes his generosity in founding an 
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orphan asylum at Como, and now pronounces a panegyric on 
some noble Roman of the old stamp who wearying of the 
slavery and sycophancy of imperial times, has taken his own 
life and fled to join the more congenial company of Brutus, 
Cicero and Cato. In short there is hardly a point in the 
public or domestic life of a man who has passed successively 
through all the grades of public office and honor in the Eternal 
City, which is not touched and brought vividly before us by 
the hand of this adept in letter writing. A master of the 
“purum et pressum genus” of writing, his letters serve all 
the purpose of a polite letter writer, though this fact does not 
detract from their exceeding interest. 

Through them all, however, runs this most striking charac- 
teristic, an amiable and delightful self-conceit, which though 
always evident is never offensive, and therefore in sharp con- 
trast with that of Pliny’s constant model and object of emula- 
tion, Rome’s greatest orator. Simcox says of Pliny: 


‘* One must accept that it is always his intention to flatter himself or 
his correspondent or both ; that every feeling has to be reduced to the 
limit, within which one can be proud of it before it is expressed. 
When he does a kindness he never asks to be thanked ; he only boasts 
to some one else of his delicate and reticent generosity.” 


If we draw our impressions from extant Roman literature, 
the conclusion is well nigh unavoidable that the ideas then 
current concerning the limits to be set to self-praise and self- 
exaltation were very different from those of our own time. 
No statesman of our day could, month after month and year 
after year, ring the changes on his own great services to the 
commonwealth, and the obligation his fellow citizens owed 
him, without becoming the laughing stock of all, and being 
treated as a public nuisance, but it does not appear that Cicero 
suffered much diminution of respect though he pursued just 
that course. 

So no one seems to have taken it amiss that Pliny should 
compare his speech in behalf of Accia Viriola to Demosthenes’ 
Oration on the Crown, and he offended no canon of good taste 
in requesting Tacitus to be careful not to fail to mention one 
of his clever repartees in his (Tacitus’) history. In this 
repartee, Pliny thought there lay a sentiment dangerous to 
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himself because reflecting on the Emperor, and therefore he 
tells quite carefully how much praise and admiration so bold 
an utterance won for him from all quarters. 

But to pass from generalities to particulars, let us read a few 
of his characteristic letters, and try to catch the genial spirit of 
the courtly Roman, as it comes down to us through centuries 
of manuscripts and musty folios. We must bear in mind 
from the outset that this collection of letters was made for 
publication, and therefore carefully revised and edited. Pliny 
admits this in the very first letter addressed to his friend 
Septicius, and the gently veiled allusions of this preface indi- 
eate plainly enough the feeling of the writer. He says: 

“You have often advised me to collect and publish my letters, in 
case I have written any with somewhat more care than usual. This 
collection I have made, preserving no order of time, for I was not 
writing a history, but as each came into my hands. It remains that 
you may neither be sorry for your advice, nor I for my obedience. For 
(if all is well received) the result will be that I shall look up those 
which as yet lie neglected, and shall not suppress those which I may 
hereafter add.” 


This preface does not go beyond the bounds of modern 
literary modesty, but it is perfectly evident that Pliny feels no 
particle of the doubt which he expresses. And now as we 
turn the page, our eyes fall on the third letter, and our atten- 
tion is immediately attracted to some peculiarities of Roman 
life and thought. Pliny writes to his friend Rufus upon the 
delights of life at his villa at Como during the vacation. The 
Romans never did love residence in the city except, as we say, 
“in the season,” and none have ever appreciated more keenly 
the pleasures of nature and country life. To the literary Ro- 
man, departure from Rome, at the closing of the courts, meant 
not laziness, but an eager devotion to literature and composi- 
tion. To Pliny studia and secessus were almost synonymous. 
In fact the Latin otiosus “at leisure,” was so far from meaning 
idle, that we find recorded a famous bon mot of Atilius, “ satius 
est... otiosum esse quam nihil agere,” “it is better to be at 
leisure than to do nothing.” —To return to this third letter : 

‘* How is it at Como, your delight and mine? How is it with that 
most agreeable out-of-town resort? With that portico always green? 
With that plane tree shading so densely? With the green-banked 
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and sparkling Euripus, that lies just below the villa and serves its 
needs? With that walk, both soft and solid? That bath filled and 
traversed by most abundant sunlight? How is it with those common 
eating couches, those that accommodate but few? And the chambers 
for day and night? Do they hold you and by turns possess you, or, as 
you were wont, are you called away by frequent excursions from your 
purpose to engage in domestic affairs? If these estates now have you, 
happy and blessed are you; if not, you are but one of many. Yet 
why do you not (for it is high time) leave to others low and trifling 
cares, and devote yourself in that deep and rich retreat to literary pur- 
suits? Let this be your business, this your leisure, your work, your 
rest; let your mind dwell upon this, waking or sleeping. Produce 
something, and strike out (as from a rock) tha. which shall be perpet- 
ually yours. For the rest of your possessions will after you find a 
second and third owner ; this will never, from its very inception, cease 
to be your own. I know what a mind and disposition Iam urging on. 
Only strive to be worth as much to yourself, as you will seem to be to 
others, if you have been so to yourself. Farewell.” 


The last lines contain much of Pliny’s philosophy of com- 
mon life, that a man must set his own standard of worth, and 
that in general a man will be taken at his own valuation. 
Those moralists of every age who are so fond of decrying 
ambition, can find small comfort or sympathy in these letters, 
for Pliny does not care to conceal his desire for fame, and his 
belief that the main good of life consists in winning a reputa- 
tion which is deserved. His estimate of his own position is 
plainly seen in many passages. Cicero was his model, and it 
was clearly his ambition to hold in his own day a rank among 
men of letters similar to that of the great orator. Nay, more, 
Pliny seems to consider himself as worthy in other respects to 
be ranked with Cicero. Note this in a letter to his friend 
Arrianus, and the mock modesty which is perfectly apparent. 
Pliny has just been appointed an augur, and in answering a 
letter of congratulation, says : 


“You write that my appointment as augur pleases you, especially be- 
cause M. Tullius was an augur. For you rejoice that I press close upon 
the honors of him whom I desire to rival in literary work. Would that 
I, as I have held the same priesthood and the consulship even at an 
earlier age than he, might when old, in the same way, in some meas- 
ure attain unto his genius. But truly the former things which are in 
the hands of men have fallen to the lot of me and many,—this latter 
boon, as it is hard to obtain, so it is too much to hope for. None but 
the gods can grant it.” 
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No self-respecting friend could be expected to neglect so 
plain a hint, and we may be sure that Arrianus’ next letter 
contained the cheerful assurance that at least a double portion 
of Cicero’s spirit had fallen on Pliny. 

Mention has already been made of Pliny’s request to Tacitus 
to be careful to insert a full notice of his deeds in the history. 


Read what he writes: 


‘*‘T prophesy and my prophecy fails not, that your history will be 
immortal. So much the more, I frankly confess, do I desire to be men- 
tioned therein. For if we take care to have our likeness made by the 
most skillful artist, ought we not to desire that our deeds may secure a 
historian and commentator like yourself? . . . These deeds of mine, of 
whatever sort they are, you will make better known, more illustrious, 
greater. However, I do not ask that you exaggerate what I have done. 
For history ought not to go beyond the truth, and the truth is enough 
for honorable deeds.” 


Note how skillfully flattery is interwoven in every line, and 
how Pliny actually plumes himself on his virtue in not asking 
Tacitus to pass over the boundaries of strict veracity in narrat- 
ing his exploits! And yet there is nothing to show that this 
sort of thing struck any one of Pliny’s contemporaries as 
being in the slightest degree unusual or in poor taste. If we 
linger, however, to look up all the instances of Pliny’s conceit, 
we shall need to translate nine books of correspondence. 
Pleasanter and more interesting is it, to read the man’s descrip- 
tion of life at his Tuscan villa, and to compare it with our 
own vacation hours at the seashore or in the woods. Fuscus 
asked Pliny to tell him what he did during the vacation when 
the law courts were closed and Rome abandoned, or at least 
people lived in the back rooms. The answer came: 


““You ask me how I pass my days in summer at my Tuscan villa. 
I awake when I please, generally about seven o’clock, often earlier, 
rarely later. The windows are left closed, for Iam wonderfully secluded 
by silence and darkness from those things that distract the thoughts, 
and being left free and to myself, Ido not follow my eyes with my 
mind but my mind with my eyes which see the same things as the 
mind whenever they do not see anything else. I think, if I have any 
work on hand. I think, like one who carefully writes or revises, now 
less now more, according as I can compose and hold in mind with ease 
or difficulty. I call my secretary and admitting the light, I dictate 
what I have composed. He goes out, is again called back, and then 
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again dismissed. At ten or eleven o’clock, for my time is not exactly 
measured,—according to the weather, I betake myself to the terrace or 
portico. I think over something more and dictate it. Then I get into 
my carriage, and there too occupy myself in the same way as when 
walking or lying down. My mental application continues, refreshed 
by the change itself. I take a short nap, then a walk, and soon after 
read aloud a Greek or Latin oration in a clear and vigorous way, not so 
much for the sake of my voice as for my stomach, though the former 
is also strengthened. Then I take another walk, anoint myself, exercise 
and bathe. At dinner, in case my wife or a few friends are present, a 
book is read. After dinner a comedian or lute player entertains us, 
Then I stroll about with my friends, among whom there are some 
learned men. The evening is prolonged with conversation on various 
subjects, and even the longest day comes quickly toaclose. Some- 
times there is a slight variation in this routine. For if I have lain down 
a long time, or taken a long walk, after my nap and the reading, I do 
not drive but ride, which takes less time because one goes faster. 
Friends come in from neighboring towns, and use up a part of the day, 
and sometimes, when I am tired, they really do me good by an oppor- 
tune interruption. Now and then I go off on a hunt, but never without 
my writing tablets, so that, though I take nothing, I may bring back 
something. To the village people I give some time, but not enough as 
they think, and their rustic quarrels enhance the value of these lite- 
rary pursuits of ours and the business of the city. Farewell.” 


It is plain that for Pliny the most agreeable thing about his 
vacation and country home, was the comparative freedom from 
interruption and the chance it gave him to study. The 
Romans must have spent their holidays in many different ways, 
just as we do now, but on the whole, the advantage on the side 
of simplicity and industry seems to have been with them. The 
frequent alternations of sleeping and walking, and the apparent 
affectation of industry in having a book read at dinner, strike us 
as somewhat curious, but there is much to be said in favor of 
the latter custom. We substitute a newspaper at breakfast for 
the book at dinner. What most of us would object to in 
Pliny’s method, is the exactness of his daily routine. Such 
routine in one’s regular every day life can not be too highly 
praised, but for our vacations, a little relief is necessary. 

There is another letter that gives us a clear view of Pliny’s 
deep affection for the retired country life, and marks the con- 
trast in his mind between the wearisome social and professional 
duties of the city and the peace of the country. It is in this 
letter that he quotes the bon mot of Atilius mentioned above. 
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It is extremely difficult to reproduce the true spirit of the Latin 
ina translation, but the thought can at least be outlined. Pliny 
writes to Fundanus :— 


‘‘It is wonderful how on each day in the city, our accounts either 
balance or seem to balance, but for several days taken together, the 
account does not balance. Forif you ask anyone,—‘ What have you 
done to day?’ he will answer, ‘I was present at the ceremonies attend- 
ing the coming of age of a youth; I was at a wedding or betrothal ; 
this friend asked me to sign his will; another to back him in a law- 
suit ; another called me to a family council.’ These things seem neces- 
sary on the day when you do them, but utterly unprofitable when you 
consider that you have done them every day,—the more so when you 
have left the city. For then this remembrance comes home to one,— 
‘How many days I have consumed in thoroughly useless pursuits !’ 
This is the thought that comes to me when in my Laurentine villa I 
have been reading or writing or have even rested my physical being,— 
for by its support is the mind sustained. Here (in my Laurentine villa) 
Ihear nothing and say nothing that I am sorry to have heard or said. 
Here no one is carping at some one else with malevolent words; I reprove 
nobody except myself when I write poorly; no hope, no fear disturbs 
me, and no rumors disquiet me: I talk only with myself and with my 
books. O real and righteous life! O leisure sweet and honorable and 
almost more worthy of admiration than all business! O sea, O shore, 
true and secret haunt of the Muses! How much do you unfold and dic- 
tate tome! Do you too, Fundanus, leave that whirl of excitement and 
mad bustle of the city and that fruitless toil at the very first oppor- 
tunity, and give yourself to literature and leisure. For as our Atilius 
said most learnedly and wittily,—‘ It is better to be at leisure than to 
do nothing.’ Farewell.” 


The allusion to “accounts” means that when one makes up 
at night the account of what has happened during the day, 
that account balances, because he seems to have had a valid 
reason and excuse for everything that he has done. How true 
a picture Pliny presents in these few lines of the countless calls 
made upon a man in the midst of the busy life of a great city, 
and how earnestly we can all sympathize with him in his lamen- 
tation at the days spent in énania/ Days when in spite of 
our best intentions absolutely nothing has been accomplished, 
and there has indeed been “much running to and fro” with 
no corresponding increase in knowledge ! 

One of the best traits of Pliny’s character was his horror of 
unkind gossip and of speaking ill of people behind their backs. 
So one of the delights of the country is the absence of that 
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unpleasantness. Of course Pliny has no hesitation in express- 
ing his opinion of people at the proper time and place, and no 
one castigates more severely the faults of his age. Then as 
always, the foibles and meannesses of the nowveauax riches were 
a trial and vexation of spirit to men of culture, and were held 
up to general ridicule. One letter of Pliny’s describes the 
meanness of a parvenu who had invited him to dinner :— 


‘*Tt would be a long story and there is no use in explaning how it 
happened that I, though so slight an acquaintance, dined at the house 
of a certain man who in his own estimation was polite and tasteful, 
but in mine mean and showy. Heset before himself and a few of us the 
best of dishes, but before the rest what was cheap and meagre. He had 
divided three kinds of wine in very small bottles, not that there might 
be an opportunity to choose, but no opportunity to refuse. One kind 
was placed before himself and us, another before his lesser friends (for 
he ranks even his friends), and the third before his and our freedmen. 
The guest who reclined next me observing this, asked me if I approved 
of it. Isaid I did not. ‘What custom do you follow? said he. I set 
the same before all. For I invite guests to dine and not to be branded, 
and I make equal in all respect those whom I have made equal by table 
and couch. ‘Even your freedmen? said he. Certainly. For I con- 
sider them as guests then and not as freedmen. Then said he, ‘It 
must cost you a good deal.’ Notatall. ‘Howis that? Because my 
freedmen do not drink what Ido, but I drink what they do. And 
surely if you restrain your appetite, it is not a great expense to share 
with many what you yourself use. That indulgence then ought to be 
repressed and reduced to subjection if you want to be economical, and 
this economy will be better practiced by your own self-denial than by 
insulting others. Why do I write thus? That the luxury of some 
men’s tables may not impose upon you, O excellent youth, by an ap- 
pearance of ecomony. Remember that nothing is more to be avoided 
than that combination of luxury and meanness. For these character- 
istics which are most base when separate and kept apart, are yet more 
disgusting when united. Farewell.” 


There is excellent sentiment in this letter, but one can hardly 
help feeling that the whole story is introduced to give our self- 
complacent egotist a chance to compare his own virtuous 
methods with the meanness of others. Such inferences ought 
not to be carried too far, and perhaps this is unjust here, but to 
us, at least, it seems more than probable. 

Here is a bit describing a dinner of Pliny’s to which he had 
invited a friend who failed to appear. If this friend had any 
idea of what was coming and was blessed with a good appetite, 
we do not wonder at his going elsewhere. 
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“You promised to come to dinner and did not? Sentence shall be 
pronounced. You must pay the cost of the dinner to the last cent, and 
and it was not small either. I had ordered for each plate a head of 
lettuce, three snails, two eggs, grits with mead cooled with snow (for 
you must count in this snow, and especially pay for what melted on the 
tray), olives, beet roots, gourds, onions, and a thousand other delicacies 
no less fine. You would have listened to a comedian, or reader or lyre 
player, or perhaps all of them, my liberality is so great. But you have 
preferred oysters, shell fish, sea-urchins and Spanish dancing girls at 
some other man’s table.” 


Pliny then goes on to tell how much enjoyment they would 
have had at his modest dinner, but we cannot help applauding 
the wise choice of his friend. In another letter we find Pliny 
expressing wonder and disgust at the somewhat boyish per- 
formance of a well known Roman lawyer. He tells the story 
thus : 


‘‘ Passennus Paullus, a well known and learned Roman, writes elegiac 
verses. This runs in the family, for he is of the same town as Proper- 
tius, and counts Propertius among his ancestors. One day when he 
began to read one of his poems to a company of friends, a poem com- 
mencing ‘ O Priscus, do you order—?’ Javolenus Priscus who was in the 
company called out,—No, I do not order.’” 


This cast a chill over the reading, and poor Pliny who evi- 
dently made a specialty of these private readings, was greatly 
scandalized. From all that we know of these readings, even 
from Pliny’s own words, it is evident that most men considered 
them a great bore, and we may be sure that Priscus, who out 
of friendship had felt himself obliged to attend this particular 
one, and had settled himself for a long hour’s ennui, could not 
resist the temptation to get at least one laugh out of the per- 
formance. 

This leads us to quote one more letter in which Pliny admit- 
ting that men had grown wofully tired of being bored by 
listening to the mediocre productions of their friends, still 
assumes for himself great credit because he never failed to be 
present on such occasions, and reproaches all those who had 
not his powers of endurance. We cannot but suspect that 
Pliny did his part in reading too, and in supporting this genu- 
ine “ mutual toleration society.” He says :— 


“This year has produced a great crop of poets, and there has hardly 
been a day in the month of April on which some one has rot given a 
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reading. I am greatly pleased that literary pursuits are flourishing, 
and that men’s intellectual abilities are brought to view, although peo- 
ple are very slow to attend the readings. Many sit outside and use up 
the time of the reading in telling stories, and then suddenly have word 
brought them whether the reader has already come in, or has finished 
his introduction or is nearly through with his reading. Then they come 
in slowly. . . .and do not stay but slip out before the end openly or 
stealthily. . . .But so much the more are they to be praised who are 
deterred from their zealin writing and reading neither by the sloth 
nor the pride of their hearers. I indeed have not failed to be present 
on a single occasion.” 


Pliny’s perseverance was worthy of a better cause, but he 
had his reward and seems to have been satisfied with it. 

These letters are but bits and specimens of the rich and 
varied correspondence which deserves a better fate than that 
of being relegated to the sole attention of college classes and 
the philologist’s criticisms. No one will regret a few summer 
afternoons spent in the society of the politicians and wits of 
Imperial Rome. 

Adelbert College. SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 
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ArticLeE VII.—CRIMINOLOGY. 


Crmmno.oey is a branch of sociology; and treats of those 
actions, thoughts, and feelings which are especially dangerous, 
either to the individual or society. Drill says that crime is a 
sensible measure of the degree of health, strength, and prosper- 
ity of a given society, in a given moment of its existence. The 
social organism suffers from disease, just as the individual. 

Thus there is a pathological sociology, which considers the 
morbid states of society, and the anomalies opposed to nature, 
and shows their coexistence, and the derivation of one from the 
other. 

Criminology proper may be divided into general, special, and 
practical. General criminology consists in a summary and 
synthesis of all the facts known. Special criminology con- 
cerns the investigation of individual cases, physically, psychi- 
cally, and historically considered. Here, perhaps, is the most 
promising field for the advancement of criminology as a 
science. The practical side, which includes all methods and 
institutions for the prevention or repression of crime, is the 
most familiar to the public. But the study of criminology, 
like the study of medicine, should be carried on by scientific 
methods. That is to say, all the conditions, occasions, and 
causes of crime must be investigated first, if the treatment is 
to be a rational one. “Sound pathology, sound medicine,” is 
as true as it is familiar. 

A practical advantage in the study of criminals is, that 
they being in prison, questions can be asked, and investigations 
permitted that would be very difficult outside of prison. The 
exact conditions, such as diet, regularity in manner of living, 
etc., being known make it more favorable for scientific in- 
quiry. And since the criminal is living on the bounty of the 
State, there is no valid reason why he cannot be utilized (pro- 
vided always, that it is in a humane way); for the very object 
of such investigation is ultimately to benefit the State by lessen- 
ing crime. The method is, by a thorough diagnosis, to trace 
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out the underlying and constant causes of crime, and thus be 
enabled to apply direct means towards its prevention and re- 
pression. The study of the criminal can also be the study of 
a normal man; for most criminals are so by occasion or acci- 
dent and differ in no essential respect from other men. Thus 
an individual, becoming excited in discussion, or under the 
influence of liquor, or on account of an insult, may, on the 
spur of the moment, strike the offender with the nearest object 
in his reach: if it is a hammer, he becomes a criminal; if it is 
a book, he is not a criminal. 

But even where the individual is criminal by nature, it is 
generally his moral and not his intellectual side that is abnor- 
mal; so that methods found to be successful in mental educa- 
tion will be applicable outside of prison; and vice versa, any 
experiment that fails in prison may save the community from 
making a similar mistake. Thus the prison or reformatory 
may also serve as a laboratory for experiments on humanity 
for the good of humanity itself. The pressing need of the 
present is a system of education that will prepare the average 
young person for actual life. Such a system will not be found 
by arguments or theories, but must come from experiments. 
Any prison method that might be found successful for the 
moral, intellectual, and industrial training of the weak in life, 
would a fortiori be applicable to society at large. 

Without dwelling farther upon the advantages from the 
study of the criminal, we will venture to give in brief some 
idea of the recent results of such study. 


BRAIN. 


That an atypical and defective brain can function normally 
is out of the question, says Benedikt.* From a deteiled exam- 
ination of nineteen criminals’ brains of five different races, 
Benedikt believed that he had established a type of the con- 
fluence of fissures. But subsequent investigations by others do 
not confirm these results. Tenchini,+ after the study of thirty- 
two brains from the prison of Parma, finds that cerebral anom- 
alies are more frequent and varied than in normal men. But 


* Anatomische Studien an Verbrecher-Gehirnen, etc. Wien, 1879. 
+ Cervelli di Delinquenti, etc. Parma, 1885. 
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in general, little is as yet known, owing to the comparatively 
few brains of criminals studied. 


ORANIUM. 
Investigations have been pursued much further in regard to 


the cranium. 
Dr. Corre, of France, a careful student of criminals, finds 


the following peculiarities : 

1. A frequent persistence of the frontal median suture. 

2. A partial effacement of the parietal or parieto-occipital 
sutures in a large number of criminals. 

3. A frequency of the Wormian bones in the regions of the 
median and lateral posterior fontanelles. 

4. The development of the superciliary ridges, with the de- 
facement, or even frequent depression of the intermediary pro- 
tuberance. 

These are, in general, signs of degeneration. Many of the 
cranial characteristics arise from a premature growing together 
of the sutures. No definite conclusions can be drawn from 
cranial asymmetries to psychical characteristics, except that they 
indicate a tendency to degeneration of mind. According to 
Lombroso, the criminal by nature has a feeble cranial capacity, 
a heavy and developed jaw, large orbits, projecting superciliary 
ridges, an abnormal and asymmetrical cranium, projecting ears 
and frequently a crooked or flat nose. This criminal type, it is 
claimed, is as well established as the Italian type. Not a single 
characteristic constantly distinguishes this type, but the pro- 
portion of congenital anomalies is larger in any given number 
of criminals than in an equal number of non-criminals. 

Other physical characteristics of criminals are left-handedness 
and a feeble muscular bone. They are subject to Daltonism, 
have a tendency towards alcoholic and epileptical degeneration. 
There is sometimes the microcephalic head, the sugar-loafed 
head: there is asymmetry of the orbits, where also the under- 
jaw projects beyond the upper, or vice versa ; also the binding 
of both rows of teeth; the gums are often too flat, wide and 
small. There is a division of the iris, and sometimes a skin- 
duplicature in the corners of the eyes. The signs of degenera- 
tion in the ears are their great length or want of developed 
muscles, and very small laps that grow on them. 
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MENTAL AND MORAL CHARACTERISTIOS. 


The moral degeneration of the criminal corresponds with the 
physical; criminal tendencies are manifested in youth by 
cruelty, onanism, inclination to steal, excessive vanity and an 
impulsive character. The criminal by nature is cowardly, lazy, 
and without remorse and foresight, and has a wandering ten- 
dency; he is fond of tatooing; many have a peculiar hand- 
writing and signature, the latter being complicated and adorned 
with flourishes. He has a widely diffused slang, full of archa- 
isms. He is below the average in mental ability and is often 
overrated. Criminals laugh much, and sleep sound. Mur- 
derers are often honest, but thieves never. The degree of 
intelligence is often indicated by the nature of the crime, 
Thus the forger is more intelligent than the petty thief. The 
highway-robber detests the thief for his lack of courage. 
Sociologically considered, the criminal does not recognize the 
rights of others; he may not oppose society openly, but in a 
hypocritical way ; he is an opponent of altruism, excessive in 
the use of wine and given to gambling and debauch ; is afraid 
of death and indifferent to religion; is cunning and what little 
intelligence he has, does not develop his altruism. His sensi- 
bility to pain is much less than in ordinary men. 


RESPONSIBILITY AND DISPOSITION OF THE CRIMINAL. 


As this is a much debated question, we will give the views 
of some of the specialists. 

Lombroso* says that, as the born criminal is without remedy, 
he must be continually confined and allowed no provisional 
liberty or mercy; the ancient tradition of vigorous initiatives 
should be upheld; for the more individual responsibility is 
diminished the more we increase the responsibility of society, 
which is still severer. Nature is responsible for the born crim- 
inal, society for the criminal by occasion. 

Garofalot says that the common ideas that there is no crime 
without moral responsibility, and that punishment should be 
in proportion to the gravity of the crime, are incompatible with 


*T’Homme criminel. Paris, 1887. 
+ La Criminologie. Paris, 1888. 
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scientific facts. The cause of a murder and the absence of any 
grave injury on the part of the victim are the criterions to be 
substituted for premeditation ; but in the case of criminals by 
occasion, premeditation indicates a cruel nature, and elimination 
by death-penalty may be necessary. Reformation of the crim- 
inal is the exception. Criminals by nature are not sick nor in- 
sane, but their perversity is natural; they are unadapted to 
their present surroundings, they are monsters, and present the 
traits of past racial regression. One class of criminals are those 
with arrested moral development, innate criminals. For these 
society has but one remedy—elimination. Murder severely 
injures the moral sense of the community. A reaction in the 
form of desire of exclusion from society is produced through 
lack of adaptation. The only absolute means of exclusion is 
death ; but this applies only to criminals by nature. It is the 
duty of society to eliminate those who are wholly unadapted to 
society. Punishment is not to punish the criminal but to elim- 
inate him absolutely or partially. The death penalty has given 
England the fewest criminals in all Europe. 

Corre* says that criminals from sudden passion are more ex- 
cusable than those who commit crime under the influence of 
drunkenness from alcohol, ether, morphine or hashish; for the 
latter, although far less conscious of their deeds, know that 
these drugs expose them to such acts. The highest grade of 
criminals are the professional, who are knowingly and deliber- 
ately rebellious against society. Among the last class are the 
false-honest men who, by the cloak of wealth, power, position or 
honor, utilize society wholly for their own disordered appetites. 
Admitting subordination to our organization and the want of 
liberty, society should not punish less, as it is her only way to 
maintain herself; but she should keep within the strict limits 
of self-defense. The death penalty is a relic of barbarism ; 
the ideal is not repression. A wise code should reprimand by 
bettering, not by destroying; it should diminish the intensity 
of the solicitations to crime, remembering that society is in a 
great measure the cause of crime. 

According to Krauss,+ self-consciousness is the source of 


* Les criminels, charactéres physiques et psychologiques. Paris, 1889. 
+ Die Psychologie des Verbrechens. Tiibingen, 1884. 
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morality and immorality; of the former, so long as it im- 
plies a clear knowledge of the moral law; of the latter, so long 
as it leads to self-exemption and the emancipated “ego,” when 
it becomes itself law. The degrees of moral consciousness are 
the criterion of guilt and responsibility for every moral failure, 
Childhood represents our unripeness ; idiocy a potential inca- 
pacity of moral development; old age implies a weakening 
of the moral power of existence, since it is accompanied with a 
certain dullness of self-consciousness. Moral freedom is nulli- 
fied by the organic conditions of insanity or abnormal sleep, on 
account of the formation of illusions. An irresistible force 
outside of pathological conditions is not recognized by an 
earnest administration of justice. Strictness throughout is 
more rational than mildness. The penitentiary is perhaps the 
high-school of crime; the only rational method of dispos- 
ing of criminals is deportation, not only because society is freed 
from a pest, but the criminal through new conditions is better 
qualified for self-reformation. The death penalty is the only 
form of punishment for a cold-blooded and premeditated mur- 
der. 

Forel’s* view is, that contradictions between legal ideas and 
legal punishments will cease as soon as punishment is for the 
correction of the prisoner and the protection of society, and 
not an expiation of the deed. Those persons known to have a 
lawless disposition should be taken care of before they can do 
injury to society. Inmates of prisons should be psychologically 
studied as to when, and whether, they should be given freedom, 
instead of holding them a certain length of time, according to 
the nature of the deed. Tho time is to come when the treat- 
ment of criminals will belong in part to psychiatry and in part 
to psychology. A normal psychical state is an adequate adap- 
tation of the mind of the forces in the outer world; a normal 
free will is nothing else than an adequate reaction of the mind ; 
crime is an inadequate reaction. Disease can appear as almost 
natural to the organism, merely as an individual peculiarity, 
an inadequateness. Thus there are no sharp lines between the 
inadequate character of the criminal and that of a normal man, 
just as there are none between bodily anomalies and health in 


* Zwei Kriminalpsychologesche Fille. Bern, 1889. 
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general. Moral training, moral safeguards and principles, are 
the best means for forming a habit of life that will endure. 


CRIMINAL HYPNOTISM. 


The Paris school of hypnotism maintains that persons sus- 
ceptible to hypnotic influence are nervous and capable of 
becoming hysterical, if not actually so at the beginning of the 
experiments ; that hypnotism and hysteria are akin; that hyp- 
notism is a neurosis, and so not a physiological condition. The 
most frequent crimes are rape or attempts at rape. The expert 
in court ought not to go beyond the question: ‘“ Can the indi- 
vidual be put into the hypnotic state ?” 

While the Paris school is the defender of pathological hypno- 
tism, the Nancy school go still further and advocate physiolog- 
ical hypnotism. 

We are all suggestible to a certain degree; our reason can 
leave us; evil thoughts can enter our mind contrary to our 
will; these thoughts tend to become acts. Can we always 
resist this tendency, can crime be committed by suggestion ? 
The Nancy schoo] reply in the affirmative; somnambulists 
under the influence of suggestion, either during sleep or after 
waking, can execute with docility what they have been ordered 
todo. Among somnambulists who act post-hypnotically, there 
are some who do it as impulsive epileptics. Suggestion plays 
a role in many crimes; there is hypnosis without sleep, some 
persons are normally very suggestible, a word can produce in 
them analgesia, catalepsy, hallucinations, and acts; the sugges- 
tion can be made without their knowledge, and the suggester 
or hypnotizer may be unknown to them. The nihilists, anar- 
chists, and socialists can become criminals by suggestion. The 
excited crowd hearing a word, “spy,” “traitor,” become furious 
and bloody and rush upon the person pointed out, whether 
innocent or guilty. It is a collective hypnotization, a blind 
passion that unchains the brute nature of the masses and 
plunges into crime. 

Thus hypnotism can pass into a criminal contagion through 
imitation. Public executions seem to have spread this contagion. 
Out of one hundred and seventy-seven persons condemned to 
death, only three had not been present at other executions. 
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This contagion may take the form of a homicidal epidemic, 
through the suggestion of patriotic ideas, as in war, where the 
murder of fellow beings is national glory and where even relig- 
ion is called upon for her blessing. War is one of the worst 
of crimes, for it is not only deliberately premeditated, but it is 
the murder of society itself. It takes the best blood, while 
crime, as commonly understood, generally concerns the mor- 
ally and physically weak. As in the Paris Commune the sight 
of blood excites the crowd, which will go so far as even to 
demand innocent victims, simply to satisfy its thirst. 

Criminal contagion is spread by the freedom allowed the 
press in giving details of murders. There is the case of the 
Parisian woman who sawed the head of her little child off. 
This was dramatically described in the papers. The celebrated 
Dr. Esquiral was afterwards called upon by several women 
who confessed to him that they had had impulsions to do the 
same thing, and desired of him to know how they might rid 
themselves of such ideas or intentions. Fortunately the major- 
ity of mankind have power to resist criminal suggestions, but 
it is just those morally, physically, or nervously weak individ- 
uals in every commuuity, who are affected by published details 
of crime, and who when tempted are often unable to resist. 
This power of contagion is especially well illustrated in an 
unusually large number of persons who recently suffocated 
themselves by gas in closed rooms. Since the press is coming 
to have more and more influence, special caution should be 
taken as to publishing criminal details, which do very little 
good, and may do much injury. 


PRACTICAL CRIMINOLOGY. 


As to the treatment of the criminal in prison as a means of 
reformation, we can do no better than give briefly the ideas 
of some of those in our own country, who have had much 
experience with criminals. 

We mention first and foremost Mr. Z. R. Brockway, super- 
intendent of the Elmira Reformatory, who is justly recognized 
in Europe, as well as in America, as the most successful in the 
actual reformation of the criminal. 

The indeterminate sentence is the pivot of criminal reform. 
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Its true idea includes all classes of prisoners in custody, with- 
out any maximum or minimum term of sentence. Thus 
applied, it includes conditional release and the marking sys- 
tem, which are inseparable. The indeterminate sentence sub- 
stitutes in the mind of the prisoner and in the public mind 
—which is more important—the idea of correction instead of 
punishment. This does not abolish penal treatment; prison 
discipline is rather intensified. It gives a great advantage in 
treating misdemeanants. Thus a man might be held for life 
for being a drunkard merely. It fastens the duty of determin- 
ing the date of the prisoner’s parole or release upon the 
warden, who should know his prisoners individually, and who 
is the best man to determine when it is safe to release a pris- 
oner. On the old system there is an inevitable antagonism 
between keeper and convict, but with the indeterminate sen- 
tence, the prisoner desires to convince the warden that he is 
fit to go out, and may resort to crookedness ; but he eventually 
realizes that he has wasted his time. At this point reforma- 
tion begins, and the next step will be an honest effort to get 
out in the way the warden marks out for him. It facilitates 
the release of the prisoner at the best time, when he has 
worked steadily for months, and honestly earned his promo- 
tion and is hopeful and encouraged. After his release, he is 
surrounded with the strength of legal liability. This is of 
great benefit to “habitual incorrigibles” and indispensible to 
accidental criminals. The indeterminate sentence is necessary 
to an effective reformatory sytem, for it gives the strongest 
and almost the only true motive that influences a man to 
behave properly, to cultivate and to prepare himself for free 
life. 

On his leaving, a position is found for the prisoner. The 
employer knows all about him. The prisoner must correspond 
with the warden each month, certificates being sent by his em- 
ployer. At the end of six months, if he is all right, he goes 
“scot free.” If he breaks his parole, he is brought in again. 
The released all obtain positions. Scientific reformation is 
based on physical culture and labor in a way that approaches 
as near as possible the natural relation of labor outside of 
prisons. The prisoner has what he earns and pays for what 
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he gets, supplemented by a complete course of scholastic edu- 
cation. At least 60 per cent. of men between 15 and 30, are 
reformed. 

Rev. Frederick H. Wines says that this system of condi- 
tional liberation introduces new life into the prison ; it causes 
officers to make individual study of prisoners; it enables the 
prisoner to support his family, it gives him every chance to do 
better, it is the most thorough test of prison discipline. A man 
is not sent into the world without any test. Industry, study, 
and good conduct are the sole conditions of release. The 
determinate sentence gives freedom to dangerous men and 
often causes unjust penalties. The indeterminate sentence is 
the only rational one. The difficulty in its application is no 
greater than in the case of releasing the insane. 

Another practical question in criminology is the financial 
one. According to F. H. Wines, censor for criminal statistics 
in 1880, there were nearly 60,000 prisoners in the United 
States, and 11,000 inmates of juvenile reformatories. It is 
estimated by the same authority, that the cost of maintaining 
our prisoners is fifteen millions yearly, but that this is a small 
part of the cost of defending property and life; another fifteen 
million must be added for xeeping up the police department. 
Then there is the ponderous and expensive system of courts, 
the cost of which, with officers, employees, detectives, ete., is 
enormous for criminal matters alone. Moreover, the cost of 
the property stolen cannot be reckoned. The reports of the 
state prisons show one-third more convictions for high crime 
in proportion to the population, than there were twenty years 
ago. 

We may add to this, the moral effect on the community, 
through the familiarizing and consequent hardening of the 
public conscience by the perusal of criminal details. But 
there is a nervous effect, which is not insignificant. The num- 
ber of persons in every community that are, for instance, con- 
tinually in fear of burglaries, is not inconsiderable. General 
nervousness (especially in women), lack of sleep, easy awaken- 
ing, seeing if all windows are fastened, placing chairs and the 
like against the doors, ete., ete., are not uncommon phenom- 
ena. Why should the public, who pay for the treatment of 
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criminals when confined, and still more when they are not 
confined, continue to graduate these ex-convicts almost daily 
into the ranks of citizens? Why permit all this, when at 
the same time every intelligent prison warden and any judge 
who has given attention to criminal matters, feels beforehand 
morally certain, that many prisoners, who are legally released, 
will go and plunder the community (possibly taking life) and be 
returned to commence the same circle again, saying in the words 
of Reinach, as they go and return, not “ad dieu,” but “au 
revoir?” The convict is a parasite, but the ex-convict is a rov- 
ing parasite. The location of his crime not infrequently depends 
upon the quality of the food and general comforts of the neigh- 
boring prison. The State releases the convict, he plunders the 
State, the State pays detectives to catch him, he hires his lawyer 
and the State pays the costs, and if convicted, the State pays 
his living expenses. 

As to the comforts of the prisoner, we do not overlook the 
fact, that good food and air (the latter being more difficult to 
obtain), with bathing and with reasonable comforts, are a great 
aid towards the reformation of the criminal. Yet they should 
not be pushed so far as to make the prison a desirable, or at 
least a very convenient place to live in. It is true, that an 
intelligent and experienced warden, with a well-constructed, 
airy, clean and comfortable prison and a liberal diet, will be 
enabled better to reform his prisoners than if those things 
were lacking. It is also true, that with extras, if you please, 
luxuries and special privileges, a warden can, by their judicious 
employment as means of reward for good conduct, justify their 
existence within prison walls. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


It is almost a truism of prison discipline, that the condi- 
tions inside should approach those outside as near as possible, 
so that on the prisoner’s release, the change may not be so 
sudden as to precipitate his early fall. He probably became 
an evil-doer gradually, and if he becomes a good citizen, the 
change must be as gradual. The importance of the applica- 
tion of the individual method in prison discipline, is evident 
here. It seems rational that one in charge of a penal or 
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reformatory institution should know at least the important 
details as to the character and life of every individual under 
his charge; the practical value (not to mention the scientific 
value) is obvious. This applies as well to all the under-ofticers, 
who are much more in contact with the men. We say, it 
seems rational, if the men are to have intelligent and proper 
treatment. But, as a matter of fact, in almost all our institu- 
tions, if not all, ignorance of such details is the rule among 
those in charge, and this ignorance seems to be the most intense 
among those who are in closest relation with the inmates, the 
very ones whom such knowledge might assist the most. 

The real trouble, as in other institutions, is the want of thor- 
oughly trained men. It is as true of a prison as of a univer- 
sity, that buildings do not make it, but men. The public, 
however, are unwilling to pay for trained men. Even the 
wardenship of a prison is not regarded as a very high political 
office, nor are intellectual qualifications a conspicuous requisi- 
tion. The regular duties of a warden (not to mention his 
political ones), leave him little time and less energy to make 
an individual study of his prisoners, and too many of the 
under-officers are incapable from lack of education or intelli- 
gence, or both. Many of the criminals are more intelligent 
than those over them. The psychological effect is apparent. 
Given ten of the most disorderly men in a prison, and one of 
the lowest paid officers (as is too often the case), to take charge 
of them, the result is likewise evident. 

Having considered the point of view from within the prison, 
we may briefly take up the point of view of the citizen out- 
side, who is of much more value than the criminal. The value 
of the criminal is very small in comparison, but it is infinitesi- 
mally so, when the whole community are considered. In a 
sense, the criminal is important, simply because the commun- 
ity makes him so. Just as a flaw in one little part of a 
mechanism can throw the whole into disorder, so the criminal 
is important, since by his crime he can throw the whole commun- 
ity into excitement. Why, then, should he have so comfort- 
able quarters and many privileges at the expense of the commun- 
ity? Simply, because it is more economical for the community 
(not to mention higher moral and religious reasons), to treat 
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him well, than otherwise. History records the results of the 
vengeance-theory, and shows at least its uselessness. 

Admitting then the necessity and rationality of treating the 
criminal well, it is a fair question, from the point of view of 
society: If the State sees to it, that every individual who is 
weak and criminal, shall have wholesome food, good air and 
ordinary comforts; why should the State not see to it also that 
every individual who is weak, but honest, and nota criminal, 
have at least the necessities of life and comforts equal to those 


of the criminal. 
ARTHUR MACDONALD, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


De 1a Saussaye’s Manvat or Tue Screncr or Renicron.— 
For a great many reasons, there is at present much interest felt 
in the study of Comparative Religion. The ethnic religions are 
far better known to us than they ever were before, through the 
close intercourse of all parts of the world with one another. There 
is a lively zeal in the investigation of the religions of savage 
races. Historical and philological study has opened, and is daily 
opening more and more, the faiths of Antiquity to our knowledge. 
Inquiries and speculations connected with the doctrine of Evolu- 
tion in its varying forms and phases, serve to stimulate curiosity 
respecting the “origins” of religious beliefs and rites, and their 
mutations. Believers and disbelievers in Christianity are equally 
interested in exploring the creeds and ceremonies of the non- 
Christian portion of mankind. There is on all sides a readiness 
to hear what the teachers of the different branches of mankind 
have had to say on the most interesting and momentous of all 
themes. 

In the treatment of this subject of Comparative Religion, there 
will be, of course, a wide diversity according as the student, or 
the writer, does or does not start with a recognition of Chris- 
tianity as the Absolute Religion. Where there is faith in Chris- 
tianity as a system having, in a special and extraordinary sense, 
God for its author, and therefore, trustworthy and authoritative, 
Christianity will be made the touchstone for distinguishing truth 
from error in the “ wild-growing ” religions,—to quote Schelling’s 
well-known phrase. Where, on the other hand, this peculiar 
character is not admitted to belong to Christianity, and when it 
is looked upon, as on a level as to its origin, and authority, and 
perfection, with other religions, the practical handling of the 
subject of Comparative Religion will correspond to this ante- 
cedent theory. It is vain to attempt to discuss with any 
thoroughness questions of this nature without an antecedent 

* Manual of the Science of Religion. By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA SAusSsAYE, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Amsterdam. Translated from the German, by Beatrice 8. 
Colyer-Fergurson (Née Max Miller). London and New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1891. 
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assumption of some sort. There will be faith, or disbelief, or 
indifference and skepticism, respecting the claims of Christianity 
to credence as the one true religion. 

Among the recent books on the history of religions, the two 
volumes of De La Saussaye have high merit. The problems 
connected with the philosophy of religion, the problems of psy- 
chology and metaphysics, are not taken up, except briefly and 
incidentally. The object is to spread before the student a suffi- 
ciently full and methodical description of the religions of mankind. 
The classification, although open to some criticism, is on the 
whole satisfactory. The author, in regard to learning, is amply 
equipped for his task. There are observations, here and there, to 
which exception may be justly taken. As a rule, however, the 
various topics are treated instructively, with fairness, and with 
an appreciation of the dignity of the Christian system. 

The first of De La Saussaye’s volumes is here presented in a 
translation by a daughter of Max Miiller. The rendering is well 
made. The external form, typography of the volume, etc., are 
pleasing. The book is one to be commended as of much value 
to the students of Comparative Religion. It is to be hoped that 
it will be followed soon by a translation, from the same pen, of 


the second volume of the original work. 
GEORGE P. FISHER. 


Harvarp Srupies.*—Only a few years ago scholars com- 
plained that this country possessed no proper medium for the 
publication of philological papers. Now, however, in addition 
to the American Journal of Philology (which is just completing 
its twelfth volume), the Transactions of the American Philo- 
logical Association (of which twenty-one volumes have been 
published), and the Classical Review (which is supported partly 
by American, although mainly by British scholars), several of 
the colleges of the country are undertaking independent publica- 
tions, generally in Zwanglosen Heften. The Cornell studies 
contained papers which have been translated into German and 
received with interest abroad: the studies of the University of 
Nebraska contained an elaborate paper on the sounds and inflec- 
tions of the Cypriote dialect ; the studies of the University of 
Texas have brought a condensed tract on scientific exploration 

* Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. UEdited by a Committee of the Classi- 
cal Instructors of Harvard University. Vol. ii. Boston, 1891. pp. 213. $1.50. 
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in Asia Minor. The very day on which this volume of Harvard 
studies was handed to the writer, he received a copy of Colorado 
College studies, with papers of varying value on a large number 
of subjects. 

Yale philologists have as yet no such publication of their own, 
but have not been idle in such matters, as is shown by the fact 
that in the last published volume of ,Zransactions of the Philo- 
logical Association, three of the four articles were by Yale in- 
structors. 

The “ prefatory note” of the first volume of Harvard studies 
states that the publication is supported by a fund of $6,000, con- 
tributed by the class of 1856. 

The longest and most popular article in the volume before us 
is by Prof. White, on the stage in Aristophanes. One of the 
most burning questions in archeology at the present time, is 
whether the Greek theatre of the best age, the theatre of Aeschy- 
lus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, had a raised stage 
for the actors, while the chorus were in the orchestra several feet 
below. The highest living authority on all matters of ancient 
architecture, Dr. Dérpfeld, Secretary of the German Institute at 
Athens, has declared that the existing remains of ancient theatres 
indicate that’ in the earlier and best age both actors and chorus 
played on the same level, and that the stage was introduced 
later. This view contradicts tradition so distinctly that it »as 
met with considerable opposition. Immense confusion in the 
presentation of scenic antiquities results from the fact that the 
ancient authors quoted in the old scholia are referring now to 
one period and now to another. The old books on the Greek 
theatre try to combine all these scattered remarks, and form 
from them a consistent systematic view. Prof. White examines 
the eleven extant plays of Aristophanes, in order to see what 
inferences may be drawn from the requirements of the action, 
with regard to the presence or absence of a stage. He shows 
that the comedies of Aristophanes could not have been played 
upon the Vitruvian stage, ten or twelve feet above the station of 
the chorus. 

In another interesting article in these studies, Prof. Allen dis- 
cusses the question “whether the praenomen Gaius was two 
syllables or three,” and proves that the form was originaily 
Gduius, and that it was pronounced as a tri-syllable by the 
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educated classes of Rome at any rate until the end of the first 
century of our era. 

Other papers of the volume are Quaestiones Petronianae (evi- 
dently a thesis for the Doctorate), Greek and Roman barbers. 
An inscribed Kotylos from Beotia, some uses of nec, and Par- 
ticipial Constructions with truyyaverv and xvupeiv. Some of 
these papers are by instructors at Harvard, others by former 
graduates, who are now instructors in other colleges. 

On the whole this volume does credit to Harvard University 


and American philology. 
Ss. 


Tur Apostoric Fatruers sy Bisnor Licurroor.*—This vol- 
ume comprises the Epistles (genuine and spurious) of Clement of 
Rome, the Epistles of St. Ignatius, the Epistle of St. Polycarp, 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, the Teaching of the Apostles, the 
Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle to 
Diognetus, the Fragments of Papias, and the Reliques of the 
Elders preserved in Irenaeus. Each of these is given in the orig- 
inal, with revised text, short introduction, and English transla- 
tion by Bishop Lightfoot. The plan of the work is the most 
convenient, satisfactory and complete for the study of these writ- 
ings to be found in a single volume, and the name of Bishop 
Lightfoot is a sufficient guarantee that the plan has been faith- 
fully carried out. The Bishop created a trust, known as the Light- 
foot Fund for the Diocese of Durham, and conveyed to the trus- 
tees the copyright of his works named in a schedule. The income 
of the trust is to be applied towards erecting, repairing, endow- 
ing or supporting churches, chapels, schools, parsonages, stipends 
for clergy and other spiritual agents in connection with the 
Church of England and within the Diocese of Durham. This 
volume is published by the trustees of the Lightfoot Fund. 


Tue Exposrror’s Brste.t—The last two volumes of this series, 
which complete the issue of 1890-91, are, Dr. Dods on the first 

* The Apostolic Fathers ; Revised Texts with short Introductions and English 
Translations. By the late J. B. Ligutroot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., Lord Bishop of 
Durham; edited and completed by J. R. Harmer, M.A., Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge, sometime Chaplain to the Bishop. London and New 
York. Macmillan & Co., 1891, pp. xii. and 568. 

+ The Gospel of St. John, I-XXIV, by Marcus Dons, D.D.; The Acts of the 
Apostles, by the Rey. G. T. Stokes, D.D. A. 0. Armstrong & Son, New York. 
1891. 
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eleven chapters of John, and Dr. Chadwick on the Acts. Profes- 
sor Dods has written a popular commentary upon the Fourth 
Gospel without introducing critical methods or details. His well- 
known scholarship is a sufficient guaranty that his work, although 
intended for the people, rests upon a close study of the original 
text. The most noticeable deficiency of the volume is seen in the 
lack of any extended introduction upon the genuineness and 
peculiarities of the Gospel. This feature is not wanting in the 
volume on Acts. An elaborate introduction treats of the exter- 
nal evidence, the place of Acts in the Canon, and the accuracy of 
St. Luke. The author is an able exponent of traditional views 
and warns his readers against German criticism, since “our Ger- 
man cousins” are “conspicuously deficient in historic imagina- 
tion” (p. 12). There is often observable a contemptuous tone in 
place of which dispassionate argument would have been more 
dignified and effective, as where the author refers to a well-known 
German critic as “a German writer of a rationalistic type, named 
Zeller” (p. 300). The expositions here presented may be useful for 
popular reading but they add nothing to the knowledge of the 
subject and are immeasurably inferior to those found in the old 
but valuable book, Neander’s Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church. 


Upsam’s Sarnt Matruuw’s Wirnuss.*—This is quite a re- 
markable book. On the title-page we see that the author refers 
to the writer of the First Gospel as the “earliest Evangelist.” 
The expectations which this statement awakens are not disap- 
pointed when one opens the voiume. Some of the “ reasons” for 
this opinion are given: “ By the reading of his gospel on every 
Sabbath (!) the brevity of St. Mark’s record of the temptation is 
accounted for; but had the second been the first gospel, unbe- 
lievers could argue that what in St. Matthew’s gospel is addi- 
tional is legendary” (pp. 59, 60). “To Christian minds that 
alone is enough to make it certain that St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
earlier than St. Mark’s” (p. 59). Enough! The devout imagina- 
tion has important religious uses, but the pursuit of exegesis and 
Biblical criticism is not among them. 

* Saint Matthew's Witness to the Words and Works of the Lord, or, our Saviour’s 


Life as revealed in the Gospel of his earliest Evangelist. By Francis W. UPHAM, 
LL.D. Hunt & Eaton, New York, 1891. Pp. 415. $1.20. 
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DeWirt’s Version oF THE Psatms.*—The author prefaces his 
work with an elaborate introduction upon the origin and contents 
of the Psalter. The imprecatory Psalms he regards as terrible but 
just expressions of the writer, speaking as Jehovah’s representative, 
in condemnation of His enemies. Their repulsiveness is “ the re- 
pulsiveness of fact.” They may be used in public worship— 
though the author does not say with what benefit—but we ought 
not to use similar expressions against ous enemies ; indeed, “ we 
have no such enemies as these.” The author concludes by saying 
that Aate is not consistent with love, but does not show how the 
two could ever have been consistent in the inspired Psalmist. 
The whole argument breaks down with its own weight because 
the author’s theory cannot permit him to accept the fact that the 
Psalms often embody an imperfect morality. 

The translation is executed with great care and skill and the 
notes are learned and valuable. 


Tue Way ovr or Aenosticism.t—The way out is by getting 
a correct view of the world-whole. Modern Agnosticism has a 
false view of it. Here lies the difficulty. The common sense 
view of the world may be correct as far as it goes, but it is in- 
adequate. It looks at the world from the practical point of view. 
The scientific view may be correct, but it is fragmentary. All 
this needs to be supplemented by the philosophical view which 
binds the world into unity. This view of the universe is con- 
ditioned by a correct theory of universals, that is, of things in 
their kinds. Modern Agnosticism has no correct theory of uni- 
versals. There are three theories. The first is the Greek theory. 
The universal exists in the individual and the individual is the 
real. This is the old Realism. The second is the German 
theory. The universal has no objective reality. It is a mere 
conception, a mere name. This is the old Nominalism, the mod- 
ern Conceptualism or Idealism. This lies at the root of all our 
mischievous modern Agnosticism. The third is what the author— 
why is not evident—calls the American theory. The universal is 
in itself real. There is an objective generic reality. The indi- 

* The Psalms, a new Translation with Introductory Essay and Notes, by JOHN 
DeWirt, D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., Professor in the Theological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N. J. New York, A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 1891. $2.00. 

+ The Way out of Agnosticism, or the Philosophy of Free Religion. By FRANCIS 
ELLINGwoop ABsot, Ph.D., late Instructor in Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 1890. 
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vidual is known only as related to the genus-in-itself. This is 
scientific Realism, and is at the foundation of a correct view of the 
universe. This view taken out into the universe secures to us a 
knowledge of it, as a machine, an organism, and a person. The 
world as a real machine pre-supposes something more, viz: 
organism. And the world as a real organism pre-supposes some- 
thing more, viz: personality. This part of the discussion is 
very interesting. It is a very compact discussion and lacks 
clearness, because it is not sufficiently amplified. The book isa 
small monograph of only seventy-five pages. But it is a pro- 
foundly suggestive book and it is greatly to be hoped that the 
author will carry out his purpose to give us the result of his 
thinking in a larger volume. 





